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China’s Post-War Plans’ by CARL CROW 

















Bombpower: Within their perfectly streamlined fuse- 
lages Marauders carry an annihilating load of bombs. . . 
more, in fact, than carried by some heavy bombers. They 
may unleash several blockbusters, scores of fragmentation 
bombs, or hundreds of incendiaries, depending upon their 
mission. Such bombpower enables them to blanket 
target areas, to overwhelm enemy ground defenses. 





Firepower: Lethal tail turret of Marauder contains two 
of the many heavy guns mounted on this aerial arsenal. 
Newer Marauders have over twice the firepower of the 
ones which rang up the 90-to-6 score over New Guinea. 
Gun turrets designed and manufactured by Martin. . 
America’s first ... are standard not only on Martin ships 
but on many other American planes. 





Airpower already is remaking tomorrow's world. Mar- 
tin has designed giant airliners of 125 tons, is planning 
others of 250 tons. Carrying scores of passengers, provid- 
ing every comfort, these great luxury liners will make 
London an overnight hop from New York: Rio, a single 
day’s flight: Australia, a weekend jaunt. Tomorrow—for 
comfort, speed and safety, fly Martin! 


How Martin Marauders 


rolled up a 90 to 6 score 
in New Guinea 


URING the dark days of 1942 a 
group of Martin Marauders was 
rushed to hard-pressed Australia. 
These deadly bombers blasted Jap 
installations, wrecked Jap airfields, 
sank Jap ships, strafed Jap ground 
troops. When the Jap juggernaut 
finally shuddered to a stop, it was 
found that the Marauders had 
downed 90 Zeros in aerial combat 
against a loss of only 6 Martins. 
SECRET OF THE MARAUDERS’ SUCCESS 


How were the Marauders able to 
score such an overwhelming victory? 
The answer is power... terrific bomb- 
power to completely demolish their 
objectives in one swift devastating 
attack ... and withering firepower 
from every angle to rip apart enemy 
interceptors seeking to bar their way. 
Such heavy bombload and weight of 





BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE 


armament, carried at rocket-like 
speed, make the Martin Marauder 
no ship for grandma to fly . . . but in 
the hands of America’s best pilots 
it’s the hottest, hardest-hitting thing 
on wings! 

HITCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR 


If you’ve got what it takes to fly 
ships like the Martin Marauder, 
now’s the time to hitch your wagon 
to a star... the white star of the 
Army Air Force. When you ask for 
the Air Force, you'll get action! 
What’s more, you'll get complete 
training in the trade of tomorrow 
. « « aviation. For action today, 
opportunity tomorrow, sign up with 
the Army Air Force! 

THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO., BALTIMORE-3, MD: 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN-NEBRASKA COMPANY 
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New GAS SCHOOL trains workers 
to fight industrial gases 








Every day a large steel plant pro- 
duces millions of cubic feet of dan- 
gerous gases—blast-furnace gas, 
coke-oven gas, carbon monoxide, 
ammonia gas, and the like. Now, 
with thousands of new workers, 
protection against the gas hazard is 
more important than ever before. 

To safeguard workers more fully, 
Bethlehem is now operating what 
is believed to be the first and only 
industrial gas school in any Ameri- 
can steel plant. 

Climax of the course comes when 
each man performs physical work 
while wearing gas-protective equip- 
ment in a gas-tight room filled with 
white clouds of non-poisonous but 
choking, stinging gas. 

But before any man goes into the 
gas chamber he receives training in 
gas-fighting technique. He learns: 


1, How to use and maintain vari- 
ous types of masks and breath- 
ing apparatus. 

2. How to choose the proper equip- 
ment for a given gas. 

3. Which industrial gases are dan- 
gerous and where they are likely 
to be found. 

4. How those gases affect the body. 


5. How to revive a victim who has 
been gassed. 


Then the trainees are ready for the 
test. They strap on a canister mask, 
“fresh-air” mask, or oxygen-breath- 
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@ Men at work in gas-filled room, in Bethlehem gas school. The instructor 
watches through a window, directs their efforts over a public-address system. 


ing apparatus, and step into the 
gas-filled room. They crawl through 
tunnels on mock rescues, climb over 
hurdles, load wheelbarrows, repair 
pipes, and do many other kinds of 
simple, every-day tasks, to accus- 
tom themselves to the strange sen- 
sation of physical exertion while 
breathing through protective equip- 
ment. The gas is not dangerous but 
highly unpleasant, so that if a man 
decides not to bother with his mask 
and slips it off, one whiff will send 
him out of the chamber, choking 
and wiping his eyes. 

Men from all departments who 
may have to cope with industrial 
gas are given this training; men 
from blast furnaces and coke works; 
men from labor and construction, 


combustion, fire and police depart- 
ments. Men who normally work 
together on the job are trained in 
teams so that they can go into 
action as a unit in an emergency. 


The school is a marked success. 
Men are rapidly learning to combat 
industrial gases, to use protective 
equipment and, when necessary, to 
work safely and easily in gaseous 
atmospheres. Safeguarding against 
industrial gases is one of many 
ways in which Bethlehem’s safety 
work has helped to bring production 
to record-breaking levels. Whatever 
contributes to the worker’s health 
and safety helps to increase the out- 
put of war steels and fighting ships, 
and of cargo vessels to supply our 
fighting men overseas. 





DID shat GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 
OF MAY, 1942, FAIL? - 


Here Is An Accounting 21 Months Later! 


OUR WAR EFFORT is being 
slowed down—the cost of living 
and of doing business raised — 
food and other products delayed, 
often spoiled—because the request 
made at the Governors’ Conference 
of May, 1942, to permit the free 
flow of motor transport across State 
borders, was not fulfilled by all 
States. 


The commonsense program 
which the Governors were asked 
to adopt would have eliminated 
the “Balkanizing” of our States. 
Fees amounting to imposts would 
have been abolished. Uniform laws 
would have permitted vehicles of 
reasonable capacity and length to 
freely cross State borders. Some 
cooperated, of course, but not all. 


NON-CONFORMERS PENALIZE OTHERS 


The States that have not seen fit 
to fulfill the request made by the 
Federal Government largely nul- 
lify the patriotic cooperation of the 
other States! Many of the non- 


conforming States are on through 
trans-continental routes — conse- 
quently, the effect of their non- 
cooperation is devastating to inter- 
state highway transportation. 


REASONABLE STANDARDS 


How reasonable the proposed 
standards were is shown by the 
fact that at least fourteen States 
voluntarily permit more than the 
45 ft. length allowance requested of 
the Governors. Some thirteen States 
allow more than the 18,000 Ibs. 
Conference axle weight. And at 
least twenty-five States permit 
more than the proposed 40,000 Ibs. 
gross weight of vehicle and load. 


Non-cooperative, bottleneck 
States are penalizing not only 
their own citizens but all others, 
since transportation plays such a 
large part in our modern home 
and business life. And, in many 
cases, the delays and inconveni- 
ence they cause actually sabotage 
our war effort. 








WHAT WAS REQUESTED 


In May, 1942, the Governors of 
our 48 States, called together by 
the President, were asked, in the 
interest of the war effort, to expe- 
dite interstate truck transportation 
by cooperating on a program to: 

(1) Honor the license plates of 
all other States. 

(2) Permit a length of at least 
45 feet for a tractor-trailer 
unit. 

(3) Permit at least 18,000 Ibs. 
weight per axle. 

(4) Permit at least 40,000 Ibs. 
gross weight on 3-axle units, 


WHAT WAS DONE 


Now—21 months later—so many 
States are not honoring the license 
plates of other States that the situ- 
ation constitutes a serious bottle- 
neck and tax on essential trans- 
portation. 

There are twelve States in which 
the 45 ft. length is illegal. 

Three States do not permit the 
allowance of 18,000 Ibs. per axle. 

Four States allow less than the 
40,000 Ibs, gross weight minimum. 
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NEBRASKA 42 FT. 





HAUL: OMAHA TO CLEVELAND 
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SOME TYPICAL Gottlencchs TAKEN AT RANDOM FROM ACTUAL HAULS! 


(Sizes and weights used here are correct according to latest information at hand as this is written.) 


HAUL: NEW YORK TO JACKSONVILLE 
35,000 Pounds Is Bottleneck On Gross Weight 





ICTIVE STATE CONTROLS ENTIRE HAUL 








Do you live in a non-cooperative State? Or, is your State “bottled up” by 
adjoining States? If you want to find out how you stand, send for our booklet 
entitled “Are the United States United?” (second edition) or request it through 
the Fruehauf Trailer Company branch in your city. Read it—then write your 


Congressmen and State Officials. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY + 





Service in Principal Cities 


DETROIT 
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WHAT RECONVERSION MEANS 


From whatever point the problems of re- 
conversion are viewed, they are colossal. 
They involve the interplay of machines, of 
materials, of men. 

They also involve unknown and, at present, 
unpredictable governmental policies. 

Next issue a general, over-all discussion 
of reconversion, by A. Wyn Williams, will 
set the stage for three stories to follow: 
Qne on the reconversion of machines, one 
on the reconversion of materials, the other 
on the reconversion of men. 


LET IDEAS INCUBATE 


Another story scheduled for next issue is 
“Borrte It Up,” by Albert Fancher. His 
theme: Loose talk costs lives in wartime, 
but it’s fatal to ideas at any time. 

“If you want to put across an idea,” he 
says, “bottle it up, let it get vim and vigor 
before you uncork it. No executive can af- 
ford the reputation of going off half-cocked, 
trying to sell his employees, department 
heads, associates or board of directors ideas 
that aren’t well thought out.” 

If you want to cash in on more of your 
ideas, be sure to read this story. 


BUSINESS SELECTION TEST 


In recent months, we have surveyed a 
number of fields that offer big post-war in- 
vestment, business and job opportunities. 
Now many readers are asking, “Which of 
these exciting fields should I get into?” 

In an early issue H. S. Kahm, who authored 
the surveys, will bring you a business selec- 
tion list, “SELECTING THE RicHT Post-War 
Business,” which should help everyone an- 
swer this important question. 

If you want to find your place in the post- 
war world, don’t miss this feature. Among 
the fields covered in the test are aviation, 
housing, air-conditioning, coin machines, 
boating and motion pictures. 


SALES DIALOGUE NO. 3 





Cy Norton will return next issue with the 
third in his series of sales dialogues. The 
second of these real-life sales conversations, 
dealing with product changes, is on page 20 
of this issue. 

‘« “rae the dialogue deals with sales- 
itu ' .acrale, which, in Author Norton’s 
opinion, has gone to pot. How is your sales- 
men’s morale? Are you giving the subject 
enough attention? © 

Watch for “Sales Diatocue No. 3.” 


PS. 


Coming soon: “Four MILESTONES TO 
ToTALITARIANISM,” by Senator Harry F. 
Byrd. No one interested in preserving de- 
mocracy and free enterprise can afford to 
miss this story. Watch for it. 

Among stories slated for early publication 
is “Tue Ovurtoox For Gtass,” by Ross L. 
Holman. 

This story follows up outlook reports on 
cotton, plywood and plastics, which appeared 
in recent months. And more of these material 
studies are in preparation. 
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Readers Say 


SUCCESS STORY 


I imagine you often wonder what happens 
to the new products you review in Forses— 
how many inquiries your magazine pulls. 

The item about “Mirra Moth Immunizer” 
which you ran in your January 15, 1943, 
issue started the ball rolling on 7,896 in- 
quiries as of December 28, 1943—and I don’t 
think they are all in yet. I received 1,000 
letters from Forses readers in the first 30 
days. 

But more than pulling inquiries, your re- 
view saved a woman’s life and a man’s busi- 
ness. 

Here’s the story: When your item appeared 
my wife was in the hospital near death. 
Doctor and hospital bills were driving me 
mad. Two years of research in perfecting 
my product so it could be sold to the public 
had depleted my capital, almost forced me 
to give up. I offered a 49% interest in my 
business for $1,500 so I could get my prod- 
uct launched—but I had no takers. 

Then I thought of Forses Magazine. 

Within a month after you printed the item 
I had enough cash from direct bulk sales 
to pay my wife’s hospital bills, back rent on 
my laboratory and order raw materials. I 
was over the hump. On March 1, I moved to 
new quarters 20 times the size of my original 
plant. I am now adding 20,000 more square 
feet. 

When you ran the item I had two outlets. 
Today I have more than 600 of the best 
stores and largest hardware jobbers in the 
nation handling “Mirra Moth Immunizer.” 

Our business for 1943 grossed over $750,- 
000. Orders on hand for 1944 are already 
over $1,500,000. 

No wonder I want to tell the world that 
Fores is worth its weight in gold for get- 
ting results!—James E. Donatpson, presi- 
dent, Mirra Chemical Laboratories, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


ALL-AMERICAN 


Forses is ‘without question the soundest 
“All-American” publication that rolls off the 
presses-—W. B. Sanpers, Nunda, N. Y. 


FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


In your “Forecast,” in the Jan. 15 issue, 
you state, “unless Washington is determined 
to destroy the so-called ‘profit system,’ etc.” 

Having been reared in a poor farming 
community in the Mid-West, I realize the 
feeling of suspicion, disrespect and misun- 
derstanding concerning the words “profit” 
and “capitalistic.” If the words “individual” 
or “individualistic” could replace “profit” 
and “capitalistic” when referring to our eco- 
nemic or business system, a much better un- 
derstanding would prevail—V. L. Etiott, 
controller, The Atlantic Refining Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


PREFERENCES 


I do not wish to miss a single copy of 
Forses. I particularly enjoy Joseph D. Good- 
man’s articles, “2-Line Editorials” and 
“Stock Market Outlook.”—J. B. McCracken, 
J. B. McCracken Oil Co., Warren, Ohio. 




















Give This Book To Someone In the Service! 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he edit a truly representative 
selection of the inspiring messages which have done so much to encourage the American way. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled in one handsomely bound 
volume, “Thoughts on the Business of Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Here is the ideal book for a man in the Service. He will turn to it often for courage and cheer. 
scesescsssesccesecesn Return Coupon With Only $2 for Your Copy ee seeeeeeeeeaeeaanas 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 2-15 
Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life” to: (N. Y. C. 

add 2 cents). 
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2-LINE x 
Editorials — 


War cancellations will multiply. 


Prospects brighten that Congress will 
compel decent treatment of victims, ~ 


Sf 


ti 
Stock market, on whole, is uninflated, 


4, 


Strikes suggest sedition. 


Ditto many high-yielding bonds. 


War deaths to date, 33,153. U. S. fatal 


accidents last year, 94,500; non-fatal, 
9,700,000. : 


We should seek foreign oil fields. 


Most air-travel prophecies are strato 
spheric. 


Lewis forced up miners’ wages. Now, 
up go coal prices. 


We, consumers, must expect to foot all 
wage boosts. 


But how many of us are earning more? 


Prediction: Manpower scarcity will 
soon begin to ease. 


Widespread television is within sight. 


Bethlehem Steel’s taxes: Half-a-million 
daily for last two years. 


Would a fourth be followed by a fifth 


term? 
Dewey’s waxing; Willkie waning. 


U. S. war bond sales afford no com- 
fort for Hitler, Hirohito. 


Nor do Allied offensives. 


Small business is at last getting con- 
sideration. 


“WPA Cost $13,000,000,000.” Worth 
it??? 


More rail and road equipment is mort 
urgent than more household appli 
ances. 


Considerable post-war unemployment 
seems inevitable. 


Freedom goes if free enterprise goe 
FORBES 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 
—IN WAR OR PEACE 


> ed will find GM Diesels hard 
at work in every theater of the 
war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 
clear landing fields, landing and 
assault boats, big submarines and 
fast subchasers in home and in for- 
eign waters. 


In every respect, these GM Diesel 
Engines are living up to all that was 
predicted for them—and more. In 
Many instances they are doing an 
even greater variety of jobs than 
they were designed for. They are 
standing up under conditions that 
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couldn’t possibly have been foreseen. 


When the war is over, GM Diesels 
will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference: expanded production fa- 
cilities, together with improvements 
and refinements in design and con- 
struction, will make them even more 
available for use—more capable of 
reliable, low-cost performance. 





GM Diesels will be on hand to 
show that they can do an even 
bigger job in America’s trucks. 
Simple in mechanical construc- 
tion; sturdily and precisely built; 
economical in operation and up- 
keep, GM Diesels will prove as 
indispensable in peace as they 
are proving vital in war. 


ENGINES ..15 t0 250 H.P... DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit, Mich. 
JL 


ENGINES. 150 to 2000 H.P. . 


DIESEL 
POWER 


. CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES.............0050 5000+ sELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, Le Ge 
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—this tiny 20 mm. explosive shell that 
American Industry makes by the millions 


No larger than a 5¢ pack of candy 
mints, these explosive midgets do a 
vital fighting job. 

Fired from anti-aircraft cannon 
they have sent many an Axis airman 
tumbling earthward. 

During inspection time, in their 
manufacture, two seconds a shell are 
saved by the transparency of a spe- 
cial Texaco cutting oil. This means 
a tremendous total of man hours 
saved in a day or a week. Other 
Texaco lubricants have been used 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


to speed up cutting operations, 
to improve quality and cut down 
rejects and prevent lost machine 
time. 


To serve industry in meeting such 
production problems, stocks of 
Texaco products are maintained at 
more than 2300 wholesale supply 
points convenient to all parts of the 
U.S.A. In addition, the service of 
Texaco engineering specialists is 
available to insure maximum effi- 
ciency in their use. 
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“WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 


Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Employees, Think 


Peacetime organizations are experiencing tremendous turn- 
over among employees, including office workers. War-blown 
concerns are offering alluring wages. Those grabbing them 
do not stop to think that such jobs will be only temporary, 
that when peace comes they will be thrown idle, along with 
millions of others, with the portent that many of them will 
have to tramp the streets searching for new employment. 
Naturally, the very first to be laid off will be the newest 
employees. 

A permanent job at normal wages is unquestionably pref- 
erable to a temporary job at abnormal pay. 

Manpower shortage has about reached its peak. War con- 
tract cancellations are now occurring by the billions, doubt- 
less will further swell. Steel companies, copper companies, 
aluminum companies are among many which have already 
met war requirements and are curtailing work forces. 

All official statements agree that Hitler will be licked this 
year. If those now in peacetime employment stopped to look 
ahead even one year, would they quit? . 

After all, it is essential to winning the war that necessary 
peacetime activities be maintained effectively. 


* 


Unselfishness can overcome unhappiness. 
* 


Good News For Industry, Country 


Next to war-winning, reconversion and reemployment 
constitute the most vital problem confronting America. The 
feassuring news comes from Washington that the War 
Production Board has determined to consult industry freely 
before important action is instituted, that Congress realizes 
the essentiality of creating a top-notch, compact body to 
direct the job. 

Washington bungled everything after World War I. 
Industry and business were ignored. Service men were re- 
leased without regard to what would become of them. 
Mountains of surplus war materials and goods were dumped 
haphazardly, causing grave dislocation. 

Nothing of this kind must occur again. There must be 
No repetition of street-corner apple-selling. There must be 
to wrecking and ruining of business. Bureaucrats, by order 
of Congress, must accept the advice of practical business 
men. 

The suggestion that the United States retain ample sup- 
plies of essential critical war material deserves consideration, 
especially since we may become a party to maintaining an 
international force to preserve world peace: Indeed, it is 
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unthinkable that this mighty nation will repeat the mistake 
it made twenty-five years ago of washing its hands of all 
participation in world affairs. Isolationism would be sui- 
cidal. History convinces that, whether we like it or not, we 
are our brother’s keeper. (But not that it is our duty to 
impoverish ourselves, our standards of living, by furnish- 
ing a quart of milk daily to every lazy Hottentot.) 


George F. Baker Senior, Junior 


The old order giveth place to the new. Illustration: 
George F. Baker, rural lad who developed the most profit- 
able bank in America, the First National of New York, 
paying 100% a year, always concentrated on money-making 
—until he -passed 70. Up till then, he didn’t smoke, wasn’t 
known to give away a dollar in philanthropy. Although his 
legs became wobbly, he balked at paying taxis to convey 
him to and from directors’ meetings, etc. 

His only son, George F., Jr., belonging to a more modern 
generation, and full of filial affection, secretly entered into 
a deal with a taxi driver. Told that he could command the 
services of this taxi for one dollar a day, the veteran banker 
decided to use it freely. It was constantly at his beck and 
call, taking him to meetings, to lunch, to clubs, from and 
to the ferry daily. 

He didn’t know that young George was paying this taxi 
driver $10 a day to make life easier for his venerable father, 
latterly a large-scale philanthropist. 


* 


Don’t stint appreciation. - 
* 


Labor Evils To Bring Good? 


Some responsible citizens reason that the more unreason- 
able labor leadership becomes, the quicker public sentiment 
will compel Congress to enact effective regulatory legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, however, unreasonable labor continues to 
weaken our war effort. 

One recent illustration of the cavalier attitude of organ- 
ized labor is the action of the two labor members of the 
President’s Committee on the Cost of Living in publishing, 
prematurely, a lopsided statement tending to show that 
living costs have actually fisen almost twice as much as 
reported by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Instead of an 
increase of 23.4% during the last three years, the laborites 
allege the increase has been 43.5%. Unions also seek to 
minimize expansion in wage earnings, to convince that 
wages have not kept pace with living costs. 

The National Industrial Conference Board finds that, 














while hourly earnings in manufacturing were fully 37% 
above the base of the Little Steel Formula last Fall, weekly 
earnings were 55% higher. Also, that factory payrolls have 
actually soared 333% since the war began. The American 
Statistical Association, after exhaustive analysis of the Bu- 
reau of Labor’s index, which until recently was accepted 
by unions, considers the Bureau’s figures substantially ac- 
curate. 

The manifest fact is that labor leaders don’t want fair 
play but favoritism. 

Organized workers are represented by their professional 
champions as opposing adamantly acceptance of the slight- 
est sacrifice for the sake of victory over our brutal enemies 
who aspire to kill all freedom. Which class, which group, 
has begun to benefit half as much as powerfully-organized 
wage-earners? The answer can be supplied by thinking for 
only a moment about what has befallen the so-called white- 
collar workers, our many millions of thrifty individuals and 
families who invested their savings in stocks, millions of 
teachers, ministers and others similarly situated, of the 
widows and orphans and others dependent upon payments 
from life insurance, estates invested in bonds, etc. 

Has their income kept pace with the advance in union 
wages? No. The return on invested money has been pressed 
down and down by the Government’s deliberate policy of 
lowering interest rates, the wages earnable by capital. 

Either Congress will override the Administration’s costly 
kowtowing to labor votes, or catastrophe will menace the 
nation. 

P.S:—Higher mine wages have brought higher coal prices. 


7 
Rectitude begets fortitude. 
. 


Fine Attitude Towards Soldiers 


All over the land the attitude towards our fighters is ad- 
mirable. Warm hospitality is universal. During a sojourn in 
Palm Beach I was invited to private homes where soldiers 
were dined and entertained. Talks elicited from them that 
they appreciated the many kindnesses showered upon them. 

When newspapers announced that the Government planned 
to restore to the owners the mammoth Breakers Hotel now 
being used as a military hospital, indignation immediately 
erupted. Intimations emanated from. Washington that this 
step was being taken because of local objection. 

The fact, as I found, is that Palm Beach residents, in- 
cluding many owners of palatial homes, very cordially wel- 
comed opportunity to invite invalid soldiers for dinner, and 
enjoyed providing entertainment for them. I didn’t meet 
one uniformed man who expressed anything but apprecia- 
tion for the way Palm Beach had opened its arms and 
homes to them. 

One much beribboned paratrooper, an enthusiastic golfer, 
who was recovering from a foot injury while in combat, 
confided to me that he would love to play. Of course, I in- 
vited him. Alas, next day he telephoned that the doctor had 
advised him not to, for a time. While his disappointment 
was poignant, he acquiesced. 


A nephew, a lieutenant, who has been stationed in Britain, 
writes me that the people there lose no opportunity to make 
American fighters feel at home. Everywhere they are jp. 
vited to homes. 


* 
Almost all heroes are humble. 
* 


Give Transportation Equipment 


Now that principal metal industries have fully met war 
demands, Washington should supply transportation com. 
panies with more materials necessary to increase equipment, 
There may be differences of opinion over the causes of 
recent tragic railway accidents, fatalities, but railway man. 
agements are unanimous in proclaiming need for being 
accorded greater scope to lay down new rails, to acquire 
new rolling stock. Today it is common for passenger trains 
to be hours late. One explanation given is that it would be 
unsafe to try to make up lost time. 

Some railway facts: Our railroads had to carry almost 
four times as many passengers last year as in 1939, Rail 
freight is the heaviest ever. Yet, both freight and passenger 
traffic this year promises to reach new records. 

Truck and trailer traffic also is mounting. Here, too, raw 
materials no longer essential for war-winning should be 
more plentifully furnished. Indeed, the prospect is that our 
war effort will be crippled if this be not done forthwith. 

“Transportation is civilization” could properly be sup- 
plemented: “Transportation wins war.” 

Will the War Production Board and other official Wash- 
ington bodies please ponder these facts? 


. 
Practice punctuality. 
7 


Commodities, Farm Lands Booming 


Numerous inquiries have come concerning this Two-Line 
Editorial in our January 15 issue: “Sell rather than buy 
farm land.” Amplification is asked. The facts, briefly: 

Because of the war, commodity prices and farm land 
values have been booming, as they did in World War |. 
A catastrophic collapse then occurred after hostilities ended. 
A tragic number of farmers were bankrupted, sold out. A 
relapse towards normal in agricultural prices will be logical 
after this war ends. Insurance companies, recognized a8 
among the shrewdest of large-scale investors, have been 
getting rid of farms since this war began to boost values. 
That’s worth pondering. 

Those whose daily lives are bound up with the soil, and 
who have taken advantage of good times to reduce or wipe 
out mortgages, are in a different category from those who 
have bought farms either for speculation or as a hobby. 
Honest-to-goodness farmers who act prudently need not feel 
alarmed. But the ideal time to acquire farm lands is not 
during a boom, but when bankruptcies create bargains. 
Good farms may, probably will, enhance further in value 
while war demands inflate quotations for farm products. 
But a reaction must be expected by and by. 
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This is 
Emily, Walla Speaking... 
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: * My husband, Mike, x 
is a Corporal in the Army. 
He’s been gone nearly two years now. st 
I like to think of him as carrying one of these 
.30 Caliber Carbines wherever he goes. " 
We make them here, 
and it’s comforting just to know that my hands 
helped make a part of what he’s fighting with. * 


I know that when Mike shoots his gun, 

the bullet will go straight where he aims it because xt 
practically everyone in the U EF plant here has 

his own personal reason for putting his heart 

and mind into the work. xr 


You see, nearly everyone of us has somebody 


in the Armed Forces who’s fighting for us. 





* 
For us—and for you, too... 
And for the way Mike and I want to live... x 
in peace and comfort—after the war’s won. 
So we all say: Speed the guns ... to speed that day! * 

EMILY MALLIA—Badge No. 5301 
Und d Elliott Fisher C 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Ww 
War Products: U. S. Carbines, Caliber 30 M-l—Airplane instru- 
ments—Gun Parts--Ammunition Components— Fuses— Primers— 
and Miscellaneous Items. 
Peacetime Products: Underwood Noiseless, Standard and Portable Type- * 
writers—Accounting Machines—Adding-Figuring Machines—Pay- 
roll Machines—Ribbons, Carbon Paper and Miscellaneous Supplies. 

* 
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Their Future 


By J.G. LYNE — 





a thing of the past. 


many weeks. 





Author's Note 


THE RAILWAYS have enjoyed three weeks of Federal control, and have 
emerged from it with their wage bill increased some $350,000,000 per 
annum—which increase will be shared substantially by the tax collector. 

Thus, net income should still remain at a substantially remunerative 
level, although it’s plain that the peak of wartime net earnings is definitely 


The industry has immediate and pressing problems in the shortage of 
labor and equipment for the handling of present traffic. The labor short- 
age is still acute and grave, and may require heroic remedial steps before 


Neither the increase in the wage bill, however, nor the more immediate 
dangers, involve insoluble difficulties. The hazards confronting the rail- 
ways remain, as they have for a dozen years, primarily political. 








for stockholders of the Class I 

railroads was $902,000,000, com- 
pared with $897,000,000 in 1929, the 
previous “record” year. Net income in 
1943 ran somewhat more than in 
1942, although, because of impending 
but undetermined wage increases, the 
1943 total is not yet determined. The 
recent Dow-Jones average price of rail- 
way stocks has ranged in the neigh- 
borhood of 35, or less than one-fourth 
what it was in the post-“crash” months 
of 1929. Railroad stock prices aver- 
aged higher in the closing quarter of 
1933, in which year the railways’ net 
income account suffered a deficit of 
$6,000,000. 

Thus the market is deeply pessimis- 
tic on the outlook for the equity inter- 
est in the railroads. It is, relatively, 
gloomier about the railroads than the 
other divisions of large-scale enter- 
prise. Railroad bonds during 1943 
sold, on the Dow-Jones average, to 
yield 642% to 7%. The yield on in- 
dustrial bonds, in the same period, has 
ranged, usually, between 442% and 
5% and, on utility bonds, between 
446% and 544%. In November, 1929, 
the average price of industrial stocks 
was about 62% above the railroad 


J. G. Lyne is one of the editors of Railway 
Age, and a well-known author and authority 
on all phases of railroading. 


fies net income available in 1942 





average. In November, 1934, the dif- 
ference in favor of the industrials was 
about 180%. Recently the spread to 
the advantage of the industrial average 
has mounted to approximately 300%. 

Average prices of utility stocks were 
about 46% less than those of railroad 
stocks in November, 1929. In Novem- 
ber, 1934, utility stocks were still 
priced 46% lower than those of the 
railroads. More recently, the lacuna 
of utility stock prices under those of 
the railroads has narrowed to about 
40%. 


WHY ARE RAILS DEPRESSED? 


The railroads, it would appear, are 
suffering not only from those influ- 
ences which have ‘in recent years dis- 
tressed the capital market as a whole, 
but also. from depressants which are 
not operative in other divisions of 
large-scale enterprise. 

Occasion for the comparative dis- 
esteem in which railroad securities are 
held is hard to find in factors within 
the railroad industry. On the contrary, 
comparisons between 1929 and 1941, 
set forth in an accompanying: table, 
testify rather to the carriers’ inward 
strength (1941 being used for the com- 
parison, instead of 1942 or 1943, since 
its traffic and other conditions were 
more nearly what might be expected 


in a year of “normal” good business 


Our Railroads and 






than would be true of 1942 or 1943), 

From the table it will be noted that 
this industry, in the 12-year interval, 
brought down its average prices to cus- 
tomers by 16.4%, with an increase in 
physical volume of only a little more 


‘than 4%. It produced this additional 


physical output with almost one-third 
fewer employees, by so improving its 
methods of utilizing its plant that al- 
most 52% more units of production 
were secured per employee, with hours 
per employee practically unchanged 
and wages 17% higher. 

Rates to customers were not only, 
on the average, much lower; but ser- 
vice also was a great deal better, as 
typified by an increase of 25% in aver- 
age freight train speed. A decrease in 
operating revenues of almost 15% 
(wholly accounted for by lower 
charges to patrons) was matched by a 
reduction of almost 19% in operating 
expenses. 

These figures bear little resemblance 
to those of an industry biologically 
(and economically) “old,” and hence 
intrinsically incapable of improvement, 
enabling it to hold its own with newer 
industries in its bid for customers or 
for new capital. 

If figures of performance for 1942 
or 1943 were used for this comparison 
instead of those of 1941, the improve 
ment shown would be far more spec- 
tacular; but 1941 conditions of trafhc 
and earnings are more likely than 
those of the war years to approximate 
conditions of an “average” or “nor- 
mal” year. 

There have been some notable 
changes in the intrinsic status of the 
railroads since 1941, however, which 
will probably continue over into peace 
time, and these should be taken into 
account. Foremost among these changes 
are greatly increased taxes and wages. 
It is scarcely to be hoped, when the 
war ends, that either taxes or wage 
rates will revert to the pre-war level. 


On the. other hand, there seems little | 


reason to believe that these two poten 
tially depressing influences on earn 























ings of investors will bear more griev- 
ously on railroads than upon other in- 
dustries. Hence, they do not explain 
the relative disfavor in which railway 
gcurities are held. 

However, something less than a 
third of the main line railway mileage 
of the country is involved in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings; and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, despite record 
earnings on equity holdings during the 

two years, is persisting in “freez- 
ing out” the stockholders in reorganiz- 
ing these companies, the Supreme 
Court having sustained the I.C.C. in 
this position. 

Opponents of the I.C.C.’s harsh 
treatment of the equities in reorgan- 
izations have contended that its insis- 
tence on basing reorganizations on 
prospective traffic and earnings at the 
depressed level of the 1930’s unwar- 
rantably “forecloses the future”; and 
that leaving the equities “in the pic- 
ture,” on some contingent or assess- 
ment basis, would not in any way in- 
jure the mortgage interest, while it 
would have a favorable effect on the 
market attitude toward equities. They 
contend further that the sadly de- 
depressed condition of the railroads in 
the 1930’s was, in large measure, a 
product of government policy as to 
tates, wages and favoritism of compet- 
ing agencies of transportation. 


GOVERNMENT CONFISCATION? 


For the Government to act arbi- 
trarily (so these protagonists insist) to 
depress railway earnings, and then to 
require railway capitalization to be 
 § scaled down to accord with such arti- 

ficially depressed earnings, comes 
2 § mighty close to confiscation, morally if 
i» § not legally. They further point out that, 
& — one set of equity-holders having been 
“frozen out” in this manner, there is 
i¢ § nothing to prevent the Government 
m § from a similar attack on the new 
te & equity-owners (formerly junior bond- 
t § holders) ; and that the process can be 
tepeated until all private capital in the 

| tailroads is expropriated. 

Whether this argument is a true 
augury of the future of railway invest- 
ments or not, it has sufficient plausibil- 
ity to exercise very little bullish influ- 
ence on railway securities; and the 
argument is strengthened by the fail- 
ure, thus far, of any of the extreme 
“wringer” advocates to make any kind 
of convincing reply to it. Some of the 
telative unpopularity of railway issues 
undoubtedly stems from the Commis- 
sion’s policy in reorganizations, and 
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the controversy which it has provoked. 

But, aside from this rather intangi- 
ble depressant on the railways’ outlook, 
the influence of which would be hard 
to appraise with assurance, the main 
factor which beclouds the industry’s 
future is the prospective post-war com- 
petition from other agencies of trans- 
portation. From a purely technological 
and economic standpoint, such pro- 
spective competition holds no terrors 
for the railroads. The most ardent ad- 
vocates of the airplane as a freight 
carrier do not predict that its ton-mile 
operating costs will be brought down 
low enough to compete with railroad 
transportation (except on a few items 
on which railroad rates are relatively 
high because of their light bulk or high 


value, and on these items plane rates 


Never before in history has the rail- 
road industry been so active as now in 
the thorough and painstaking study of 
the rapidly changing conditions which 
will affect its functioning—the better, 
and more quickly, to adapt itself to 
these changes. For more than a year a 
large group, called the Railroad Com- 
mittee for the Study of Transportation 
(its members chosen, not by seniority 
or as representative of segments of the 
industry, but, primarily, because of 
their aptitude for inquiry), has been 
acting under the aegis of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads for the 
comprehensive and current examina- 
tion, analysis and interpretation of 
every phase of the economic, political 
and technological scene, which might 
have a bearing on the carriers’ opera- 





Revenue ton-miles (millions) 
Revenue passenger-miles (millions) 
Traffic units* (millions) 
Avg. Rev. per Ton-Mile (cents) 


Number of Employees 


Operating Revenues (000) 
Operating Expenses (000) 


Taxes (000) 


Net Income (000) 








Immediate Pre-War Railroad Performance, 
Compared With That of 1929 
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Avg. Rev. per Passenger-Mile (cents) .... 
Avg. Rev. per Traffic-Unit .............. 
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Traffic Units (000) per Employee ....... 
Avg. Annual Wages per Employee ...... 
Avg. Miles per Freight Train-Hour ...... 


Fuel Consumed per 1,000 Gross Ton-Miles. . 
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Ratio of Operating Expenses to Revenues % 
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Net Railway Operating Income (000) ... 


ee 


% Inc. 

1929 1941 or Dec. 
447,322 475,072 + 6.2 
31,074 29,350 — 5.6 
540,544 563,122 + 42 
1.076 0.935 —13.1 

a 2.808 1.753 —37.6 
1.054 0.881 —16.4 
1,660,850 1,139,925 —31.4 
325.5 494.0 +518 

$1,744 $2,045 +17.2 

13.2 16.5 +25.0 

125.0 111.0 —112 

.. $6,279,521 $5,346,700 —14.9 
.. $4,506,056 $3,664,232 —18.7 
71.76 68.53 — 45 

.. $396,682 $547,230 +38.0 
.. $1,251,698 $998,256 —20.3 
.. $896,807 $499,765 —44.3 
‘in $10.89 $6.20 —43.1 


Net Income per $100 of Stock .......... 


* Ton-Miles plus (3 times passenger-miles) 








also would have to be relatively high). 

The plane will, doubtless, claim a 
large share of post-war passenger traf- 
fic—but the railroads are counting on 
their ingenuity in improving their ser- 
vices and reducing their rates, largely 
to recoup their losses of passengers to 
the planes. That the rapid growth of a 
competing form of transportation is no 
hindrance to railroad passenger traffic 
volume—provided the country as a 
whole is increasing in prosperity and, 
hence, that the total potential “travel 
market” is large—is proved by the ex- 
perience between 1933 and 1941, when 
railroad passenger traffic showed an 
increase of 80% at the same time that 
registrations of passenger automobiles 
rose 40%. 


tions. Similar inquiries are being car- 
ried on by individual railways. 

Given a reasonable magnitude of na- 
tional income and production, there is 
nothing yet discerned, intrinsic in the 
railroads or other agencies of trans- 
portation, which can condemn the rail 
carriers to a position of less relative 
importance than that which they now 
occupy. The threat to the railroads’ 
relative position is wholly political. 
For example, aviation enthusiasts are 
urging that all first class mail—and 
perhaps all mail traffic—be diverted 
from the railroads to planes, despite 
the greater economy of railroad service 
to the post office department. So long 
as there is a differential in postage 
rates between air mail and railroad 








mail, reflecting in some degree the 
comparative costs of the two services, 
the railroads can hold the bulk of the 
traffic and its $100,000,000 in annual 
revenue. But, obviously, there are no 
technological and economic miracles 
on their part which can retain business 
if it’s to be arbitrarily assigned to a 
competitor by the force majeure of 
politics. Not only all maii traffic, but 
even the movement of coal and sand 
could be diverted from the railroads 
if the people decide that such is their 
will—and do not object to the increase 
in taxes thereby resulting. 

That some such possibilities are not 
mere unsubstantial nightmares is indi- 
cated by a number of recent political 
developments, among which may be 
mentioned: (1) Announcement by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of its purpose 
to bar “surface carriers” from air 
transport, denying the railroads oppor- 
tunity to economize and improve their 
services in instances where experience 
shows the plane to be a better tool 
than the train, and also denying them 
any participation in government ser- 
vices and subsidies which seem to be 
in store for air transportation; (2) 


ON THE HOME FRONT 


® Realistic Study. A bi-partisan com- 
mittee of 18 members of the House of 
Representatives has been formed in 
order, according to Speaker Rayburn, 
who appointed it, “to hasten the resto- 
ration of prosperity at the end of the 
war.” The committee will have power 
“to summon and interrogate represen- 
tatives of the Government, business, 
labor and other interests, to ascertain 
from them the most advisable proce- 
dures and to draw into a common pool 
the available facts on reconversion, re- 
employment, foreign trade, public 
works, allocation of materials, release 
of surplus commodities and the post- 
war effect of existing laws.” Bernard 
Baruch has been asked by Representa- 
tive Colmer, the committee’s chairman, 
to act as its chief of staff, either in an 
active capacity or as a consultant. The 
membership of the committee, as a 


whole, is a strong one fully capable of - 


carrying out its important task. 


®@ More Ruml Plans. Beardsley Rum, 
author of the pay-as-you-go tax plan, 


14 


Senator Wheeler’s proposal that rail- 
roads be required to withdraw from 
operation of motor vehicles, whereby 
they have greatly improved and econ- 
omized their service, especially in the 
movement of merchandise; (3) the re- 
cent acquiescence of so active a “free 
enterprise” institution as the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States in a 
large-scale program for post-war pub- 
lic works, to include additional inland 
waterways, airports and superhigh- 
ways, with nothing said about com- 
pensating tolls from users to finance 
these improvements; (4) rabble-rous- 
ing speeches by Thurman Arnold, 
Vice-President Wallace and others 
against non-existent “monopoly” prac- 
tices by the railroads; (5) the political 
agitation against alleged sectional rate 
“discrimination,” which is essentially 
a fight between economic interests in 
the several territories, but in which the 
railroads are being made a scape-goat. 

Against these and other untoward 
political developments, the railroads 
can cite a record of competence in 
handling the war traffic load with lim- 
ited facilities, with an efficiency not 
surpassed in any segment of the entire 


Post-War Plans 


By THE EDITORS 


has put forward a nine-point program 
to create employment after the war. 
Among his proposals is the lowering 
of tax rates to the point where they 
will balance the budget at an agreed 
level of high employment. “They 
should be reduced,” he says, “where 
they will do the most good in creating 
demand and in encouraging private 
enterprise.” He is against public spend- 
ing for its own sake, but favors a 
planned public works program, “not 
to balance the whole economy,” he 
says, “but to help toward stabilizing 
the construction industry.” 


@ A Strong Merchant Marine. The de- 
termination of the shipping interests 
of the country to retain, after the war, 
a larger share of the maritime trade 
for the U. S. is signalized by the for- 
mation of the National Federation of 
American Shipping. The new organiza- 
tion embraces the five existing steam- 
ship associations, and will therefore 
be able to speak with one voice for 
virtually all the ocean-going shipown- 
ers and operators in the country, in 


economy. They can contend—and jp 
this they will surely have the suppor 
of the military authorities—that ade. 
quate and efficient railroad transporta. 
tion is no less a necessity to the na. 
tion’s safety than plant-capacity for the 
manufacture of planes, tanks and my. 
nitions. If it’s necessary for the nation. 
al safety that the development of air. 
plane, barge, marine, highway or oth. 
er branches of transportation be arti. 
ficially stimulated by Government, then 
it’s equally important to the national 
interest that such stimulus be applied 
in a manner not to injure the efficiency 
or the earning power-of the self-sup 
porting and privately-financed rail. 
ways. 

With such a defense against unfay. 
orable political trends, it would seem 
that the railways may look forward to 
the outcome with at least moderate 
optimism. Aside from these political 
uncertainties, the industry has few if 
any difficulties which they do not share 
with the rest of the economy. There is 
nothing the matter with them that a 
relatively prosperous America, under 
a system of free private enterprise, 
will not cure. 


the same manner as the General Coun- 
cil of British Shipping speaks for the 
British interests. Before the war, the 
U. S. had an ocean-going fleet of only 
10,000,000 tons; today it has one of 
nearly 50,000,000 tons. After the war 
it is generally held that in our ow 
interests we should operate one of at 
least 20,000,000 tons. 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL FRONT 


® More Votes? The decision of Soviet 
Russia, to give each of its constituent 
republics its own army formations and 
its own separate diplomatic represen: 
tation abroad, is thought by some to 
have been actuated by a desire to nulli 
fy the advantage the British Common- 
wealth might have in post-war coun: 
cils. Each self-governing British do 
minion, since the establishment of the 
League of Nations, has been regarded 
as a separate nation, thus giving Brit 
ish interests a voting advantage against 
federalized countries like the U. S. o 
the U. S. S. R., whose component paris 
were not treated as sovereign bodies 
in international councils. 
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What's Cookin ? 


Are you studying, planning, saving, mastering the job 
ahead? If not, you'd better start. Get the pot boiling 


a factory worker upon meet- 
ing a friend. 

“Plenty,” Bill replied, with enthu- 
siasm. “Know that safety device I’ve 
been working on?” he continued. “I’ve 
fnally got it in shape. I’ve just demon- 
strated it to the supervisor in charge 
of suggestions, and he thinks it’s a 
honey. He says he'll be surprised if it 
doesn’t win me a big cash prize, and he 
thinks I should get a patent on it.” 

“Swell!” approved his friend. 

And it is “swell” to have something 
“eookin’.”’ 

Slang phrases are not always orna- 
ments to the language, but some of 
them are full of meaning, and “What’s 
cookin’?” is one of that kind. It’s a 
good question to ask your friends. It’s 
agood question to ask yourself. 

Cooking is preparation. More than 
that, it is preparation of something 
good. When something is cooking 
there is a promise of a feast. If noth- 
ing is cooking, dinner is not going to 
be served very soon. 

Some persons are willing to go 
along in their daily occupation for 
months, even years, with nothing par- 
ticular “cookin’.” They are not without 
ambition, but they fail to realize their 
aspirations just because they don’t 
bother to start the pot to boiling. 


We fec cookin’, Bill?” asked 


COOKING WITHOUT GAS 


Cooking is something that must be 
done again and again. You can’t cook 
enough at one time to last the rest of 
your life. You must cook first one 
meal, then another. This is true, also, 
of the kinds of “cookin’” that are not 
done on a kitchen range. 

Take educational “cookin’,” for in- 
stance. When children are studying in 
school, something is “cookin’,” but 
when they finish school they’re not 
through with the need for learning. 
Some have to leave school too early to 
get a big educational meal, but if they 
develop the right kind of an appetite 

are resourceful and determined, 


9” 


they find ways to keep on “cookin’. 
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By HERBERT CGAY SISSON 


Joe Kovalsky, a Pittsburgher of 
Czecho-Slovakian descent, had to quit 
school at the age of 17 and take a job 
as a trucker at a Westinghouse Electric 
plant. But he didn’t quit learning. He 
kept something “cookin’.” He studied 
electrical engineering, physics, mathe- 
matics and chemistry in a technical 
high school conducted by the Westing- 
house company. He is now a design 
engineer with 17 patents to his credit, 
and teaches in the same night school 
in which he attended classes. 

Even college graduates find it neces- 
sary to continue their educational 
“cookin’.” It could be said, in fact, 





that the proof of a good college educa- 
tion is that it leaves the graduate feel- 
ing hungry rather than full. 

It’s said of Bernard M. Baruch, who 
has contributed outstanding leadership 
to the American home front in two 
wars, that when, upon his graduation 
from college, he was employed by an 
important New York financial com- 
pany, the men at the head of the com- 
pany were at first unfavorably im- 
pressed with their new employee. He 
seemed to be more interested in sitting 
around reading than in his routine 
duties. One of the partners went so 
far as to try to persuade a business 
rival to hire him away from them. 

But that adverse opinion soon 
changed. Instead of idle reading, 
young Baruch had actually been en- 


gaged in a swift, intensive study of 
financial management. Something had 
been “cookin’”! In a short time he 
began to show an amazing grasp of 
the business, in which, at the age of 
26, he was offered a partnership. 

With the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge and the development of compli- 
cated and intricate techniques, the 
need to keep things “cookin’” has in- 
creased. The 18th century artisan 
could put a wagon together in his 
small shop with but little advance prep- 
aration, but it takes months and costs 
millions to prepare to start a new type 
of airplane or automobile coming off 
modern assembly lines. The “cookin’ ” 
done, however, they are turned out in 
numbers that would be unbelievable to 
the Colonial craftsman. 


NAZIS WONDERED 


Think of the “cookin’” required to 

carry out a large-scale modern military 
enterprise—the invasion of Sicily, for 
example! When that great movement 
was in preparation, the whole western 
world was tense—the Nazis most of all 
—with the knowledge that something 
was “cookin’.” 
Many developments are now “cook- 
in’” in the fierce caldron of this war 
that will provide economic nourish- 
ment in the post-war era. Research and 
invention now being directed to the 
war effort will have important peace- 
time applications. 

On the other hand, there will prob- 
ably be a period of readjustment with 
widespread temporary unemployment. 
Individuals and families who, through 
systematic and substantial purchases of 
war bonds or through other forms of 
saving, are keeping something “cook- 
in’,” will eat in those difficult days. 

Aside from the “feasts”’—the re- 
wards—it pays in terms of sheer inter- 
est and satisfaction to keep something 
“cookin’.” You can’t be bored with life 
when you have plans about to be real- 
ized, or when you have reason to be- 
lieve your own efforts will soon be 
bearing good fruit. 











China's Post-War Plans 


More than 20 years old, her peace plans 
make up the world's most mature program 


a purely agricultural nation—a 

land of hard-working farmers 
who buy their manufactured articles 
from foreign countries. She will, in 
the future, produce a very large part 
of her own consumer goods. Nor does 
she propose to tolerate much longer 
the lack of modern transportation 
which makes it possible for one part 
of the country to suffer from a famine, 
while surplus foods rot in another sec- 
tion. After muddling along with an 
antiquated economy for several thou- 
sand years, China approaches the post- 
war period confidently with a care- 
fully prepared program of reconstruc- 
tion. The Chinese not only know where 
they are going, but also the road they 
intend to follow. 


Eros does not propose to remain 


OLDEST PROGRAM! 


While the Chinese program is com- 
paratively new, it is the oldest and 
most mature of all national post-war 
plans. It was worked out in general 
terms a little more than 20 years ago 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the father of 
Republican China. After serving for a 
brief period as the first President of 
China, he retired from political life 
for a few years and devoted his time 
to a study of his country’s economic 
problems and the formulation of plans 
for their solution. During this period 
he was living in Shanghai, where I 
was correspondent for various Amer- 


ican newspapers, and I saw him quite — 


frequently. 

I suppose I must have interviewed 
him at least 20 times about his plans. 
It was always a good story, for he al- 
ways had something new and interest- 
ing to say and what he said was of a 
great deal of importance, for he spoke 
with the authority of millions of his 
followers. I have always flattered my- 
self that I might have helped in a small 
way in the formulation of these plans. 
Dr. Sun found it stimulating to talk 
to others and on every visit he would 
talk to me for a half hour or more 
after the interview ended, speculating 
on many ideas he later abandoned. 
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Dr. Sun was no isolationist whose 
mind was wrapped up in China.to the 
exclusion of all other interests. He was 
truly international-minded. While a 
political refugee from the Manchu 
rulers of China, he had spent a great 
deal of time in the U. S. Like all other 
observant visitors he was impressed by 
our industrial wealth; but that was just 
the starting point for his studies. The 
important thing, to his mind, was the 
way in which the whole world had 
benefited by our industrial progress. 
America was the example he kept con- 
stantly in mind when making plans 
for his own country, so that the new 
China will be, in a way, a projection 
of American ideas. 

After Dr. Sun’s death a government 
board which included all of China’s 
leading economists and financiers 
studied his plan, amplified and ex- 
panded it. The fact that it was origi- 
nated by the father of the country 
gives it, of course, overwhelming 
prestige. In addition, it has been ex- 
amined and approved by China’s lead- 
ing men. Finally, the plan was actually 
in operation when the Japanese made 
their attack in 1937. Even the war has 
not completely stopped progress in 
carrying out the program for recon- 
struction. Highways have been built 
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and other public works carried out in 
accordance with the original plan. 

The program involves vast public 
works, the straightening and i 
of rivers, the building of railways and 
highways, the development of hydro. 
electric power and the opening up of 
mines. With this will go the erection 
of factories, scattered all over the 
country so that industrial employment 
will not be centered. 


FREE ENTERPRISE FIRST 


On one point Dr. Sun, who has been 
accused of Communistic sympathies, 
was adamant. He believed that every- 
thing possible should be done by pri- 
vate enterprise, that the Government 
should step in only when enterprises 
were too vast for private financing. In 
order to make the work of private en- 
terprise profitable he insisted that 
liberal laws must be enacted and ex- 
cessive taxes abolished. “Suicide taxes” 
was the term he used and he used it 
frequently, for at the time he was 
working on these plans Republican 
China had inherited many of the old 
taxes of the Manchu dynasty. Practi- 
cally all of these taxes and vexatious 
regulations have now been abolished. 
Today in Unoccupied China free enter- 
prise is as free and unhampered as in 
any place in the world. 

Ask any American what our post 
war program is and he will find it im- 
possible to give you an answer. On 
the other hand, almost any wel: 
informed Chinese can take a map of 
his country and show you what rivers 
are to be improved and where the new 


railway lines are to be built. These f 


plans are not on paper only. After the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria the 
Chinese went ahead feverishly with 
their program, working against time, 
for they knew Japan would strike 
soon. Railways, bridges, highways, 
wharves, schools and hospitals sprang 
up throughout the Yangtsze Valley. 
In the period of 1931 to 1937, no 

country in the world made greatel 
progress than China. Even with light 
ened taxes, funds were found for public 
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works which had been needed for a 
century. Private enterprise also played 
its part and thousands of small fac- 
tories began producing the goods that 
had formerly been bought from Japan. 
Dr. Sun’s dream of a modern indus- 
trialized China was becoming a reality. 
It will be a reality soon after peace 
allows the Chinese to resume. 

What opportunities does a free and 
victorious China offer to American 
business men? The answer to this 
question is rather astounding: A few 
years ago I sat in on a conference of 
American and Chinese business men 
who were discussing the organization 
of a giant company which would 
finance China’s complete program of 
reconstruction and industrial develop- 
ment. One of the Chinese had been a 
member of the official board which 
had drawn up the final plans ‘and he 
was familiar with it in all details. As 
he talked of railways, wharves, river 
improvements, steel mills, coal mines 
and hydro-electric projects the picture 
began to assume gigantic proportions 
but hardly prepared me for the figure 
of $5,000,000,000 which was presented 
as the amount needed to carry out the 
program. We have since become more 
familiar with such astronomical figures 
and $5,000,000,000 does not seem so 
startling when matched against the 
needs of an undeveloped country which 
has one-fifth of the world’s population 
and an area greater than the U. S. 


WHERE LOAN GOES 


Of course, when one talks about a 
$5,000,000,000 loan to China, or any 
lesser amount, it means that only a 
very small part of the money would 
ever be sent there. Practically all of it 
would remain in this country, and 
would be transferred from bank vaults 


to manufacturers of machinery, who 


would in turn spend most of the. 


money on workers’ wages. The pur- 
chase and installation of American 
machinery would also involve the em- 
ployment by the Chinese proprietors, 
whether government or private, of a 
great number of technical experts. A 
prominent Chinese says that China 
could find employment for 100,000 
Americans with technical training. 
This, again, is a part of Dr. Sun’s 
original plan, for he stressed the neces- 
sity for the employment of the best 
available technical experts. That is 
nothing new for China. Marco Polo 
and his father and uncle were the first 
of thousands of foreign experts who, 


throughout the centuries, have been 
employed by the Chinese, and usually 
at remarkably good salaries. 

As for what is known as “Big Busi- 
ness,” China will offer almost unlim- 
ited opportunities for investment and 
for the sale of industrial equipment. 
There will be employment for thou- 
sands of engineers as soon as they are 
discharged from the army. It will not 
be short-term employment, nor will 
China’s industrial needs be satisfied in 
a single generation. When I was in 
Chungking a few years ago I discussed 
the matter with Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai Shek. He said the complete indus- 
trialization of China would be the 
work of a century. 

So much for Big Business. What will 
be the opportunities for the Little 
Business Man? The most illuminating 
and convincing answer to that ques- 
tion is supplied by the Little Business 
Men themselves—the hundreds of 
Americans who had their own establish- 
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or some other port before they were 
ments in Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsip 
driven out by the Japanese. Many of 
these men are now in the U. S. and 
practically all of them are pre 

to return to China at the earliest 
portunity. Though some have lost gl. 
most everything, they are sure they can 
start again on credit. Many of them 
say they will go back by the first boat 
available. They are returning to China 
full of confidence that the business op. 
portunities of the future will be greater 
than those of the past. 

There will be room for a great many 
other small business men. The greatest 
opportunities will be in the field of 
manufacturing, provided always that 
the manufacturer is a practical man 
who can solve all of his own manufac. 
turing problems. He will have at his 
disposal a great mass of cheap and 
easily trained labor. And he will have 
a potential market provided by 400, 
000,000 customers. 
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A Case of Intelligent Kindness 


OT long ago a $50,000-a-year ex- 
ecutive accompanied one of his 
employees to consult a psychologist. 
The executive said, “Brown, here, has 
been with our company for 15 years, 
and until recently he’s always given 
faithful and valuable service. But 
within the past few months, he’s made 
a number of serious blunders. He 
seems worried and from time to time 
has impressed me and others with an 
I-don’t-give-a-hang attitude. In short, 
he isn’t himself. Now, what can we do 
about it? He’s too good a man to fire 
if we can get him back on the track.” 
The psychologist discovered that 
Brown was deeply concerned about his 
only child, a little girl of six, who was 
failing in school and made miserable 
by the taunting of her classmates. She 
couldn’t learn to read. Upon examin- 
ing her, the psychologist found that 
she was suffering from congenital 
word blindness, an inability to learn to 
read by the usual classroom methods. 
Provided with specialized re-educa- 
tion, the youngster was assured of 
achievement in school, with resultant 
feelings of security. Thus Brown’s 
anxiety disappeared, and he resumed 
his former responsibilities to the satis- 


faction of his company. Worry and 
bungling were replaced by the old in- 
terests and efficiency. 

There are two observations—one 
general, the other specific—that may 
be made about this case: Countless in- 
stances of slovenly work and rapid 
labor-turnover exist simply because 
distressed employees have no one to 
turn to for competent guidance in the 
solution of their worries and conflicts. 
Unfortunately, few personnel depart- 
ments provide such services. Yet free- 
dom from worry is a basic condition 
of vocational adjustment and happi- 
ness. A service that promotes improved 
human relations in business and in- 
dustry is a sound investment. 

The specific observation is: This 
busy executive wasn’t too busy to in- 
vest some real interest in a personal 
problem of one of his men. He prac- 
ticed one of the basic principles of 
effective human relations— intelligent 
kindness. Perhaps that is why, in large 
part, he is such a successful executive. 
Like Henry Kaiser, he believes that 
“men’s hearts must be right” before 
they can give their best—Dr. James 
F. Benper, director, the National In- 
stitute for Human Relations. 
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Many cities and towns throughout America 
could tell stories of men with vision and 
initiative who have seen the possibilities for 
progress in the automobile business . . . and 
made the most of them. 


These are stories of the American way of 
working, in which men are free to take advan- 
tage of the openings ahead of them and to 
progress as far as their beliefs, desires and 
industriousness can take them. 


By better serving the needs of their cus- 
tomers they built their businesses from some- 


thw upon a lot of limes ... 


times small beginnings into substantial and 
thriving enterprises. In the process they pro- 
vided employment opportunities for other 
men and women and contributed to the eco- 
nomic life of their communities. 


Under America’s traditional freedom of 
competitive individual enterprise, broad op- 
portunities should continue to exist in the 
automobile business for ambitious, energetic 
business men. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES EVERY THURSDAY, CBS, 9 P. M., E. W. T. 


Today dealers handling Chrysler Corporation products provide vital wartime automotive services 


Chrysler Corporation 
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LET’S ALL BACK THE ATTACK—BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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Sales Dialogue No. 2 


Is today's selling or lack of 
it jeopardizing future business ? 





This is the second in a series of 
sales dialogues — actual sales 
conversations — transcribed 


and analyzed by Cy Norton. 











N normal times a salesman is ex- 
pected to know all about his prod- 
uct, how to use it, how to sell it. 

Today what happens? A buyer says, 

“An astonishing number of salesmen 
don’t seem to know or care how their 
products have changed during the war. 
Yet we often need such information to 
use or resell the product properly. 
When we ask salesmen about product 
changes, they’re usually evasive, admit 
they don’t know, or tell us we’re lucky 
to get the stuff at all. This certainly 
gives us a very bad impression of the 
company, particularly if a competitive 
salesman is still on his toes with in- 
formation and advice.” 


“| GUESS IT'LL WORK" 


Here’s an actual case to illustrate. 
S. stands for salesman, P.A. for pur- 
chasing agent. 

S.—“Here’s a piece of that tape you 
wanted. None of these match that blue 
of yours. That’s a 36 PC and this little 
one is a 36. It’s just about the same. 
That’s a cable cord. These two are 
different sizes.” 

P.A.—“How is this tape different 
from previous tape?” 

S.—“I don’t exactly know. It isn’t 
much different. I guess it'll work all 
right.” 

P.A.—“This would be the one here. 
We'll try it out.” 

S.—“All right. You try it out.” 

P.A.—“Did you have a good time 
in New York?” 

S.—“Yes.” [Five minutes of N. Y. 
experiences here. 

P.A. [trying to get salesman back 
on subject of business]—“Your office 
hemmed and hawed on that paper tape. 
We got a sample which apparently was 
a very good match, but when we re- 
ceived the stuff, the match was way off 
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from the sample that they sent. Don’t 
you match colors, now?” 

S.— “Oh, sure, but that’s not so easy 
to do. A guy’s just lucky to get the 
stuff today.” 

P.A.—“It turned out that your firm 
didn’t have the stock in accordance 
with their letter, so it held us up here 
until they got it straightened out.” 

S.—“That’s the way it goes. Did you 
note the increase in price?” 

P.A.—“Yes, and I don’t believe the 
paste is as good either.” 

S.—‘It ought not to be very dif- 
ferent.” 

P.A.—“The sticking qualities are 
bad now, but we'll test it further before 
saying much about it.” 

S.—“If it isn’t O.K., we want to re- 
port it.” 

P.A.—“I’m not surprised that glue 
is bad. Your other customers think the 
glue is just the same?” 

S.—‘“They haven’t mentioned it, but 
I know adhesives are having their 
troubles.” 

P.A.—“Have you had any com- 
plaints?” 

S.—‘No. But I don’t ask because | 
might get into hot water.” 

P.A.—“Doesn’t your office tell you 
about changes in the product? And 
how we, as users, should change in our 
use of the product?” 

S.—“No. You can’t do anything 
about it anyhow. It’s the war that’s the 
whole trouble.” 

P.A.—“I told about a little 
trouble I’ve been having with the 
trucking firm that used to bring your 
stuff over. The truckman wanted to 
dump the stuff out on the platform. We 
don’t have anyone here to move it in, 
and most companies are willing to de- 
liver right into the Receiving Space. 
This truckman grumbled about it. I 
had helped him before, but he wasn’t 
going to do a thing about it this time. 
Of course, I couldn’t carry it in alone.” 

S.—“Sure, I can’t see why there 
should be any argument about it.” 

P.A.—“The truckman said that it 
was supposed to be platform delivery 





and rules and regulations had some. 
thing to do with it. Before the war 
they were glad to do such things for 
you, and there'll come a time when 
they will again. I kind of kidded him 
along. I didn’t know whether to tell 
him to take it back or what.” 
S.—“T’d tell him to take it back and 
let our office fight it out.” 
P.A.—“Will you make a note, please. 
to see if they have another way of 
getting it here? Probably up in the 
home office you don’t know what your 
truckers are doing. Naturally, they 
want to ship it the best way they can.” 
.—“There may be a way of getting 
around that, but, after all, business is 
still business, war or no war.” 
P.A.—“‘We want to be fair about it. 
but we're short of help, too, the same 
as everyone. You can see what a short 
space our platform is—not more than 
the width of the truck. I had one load 
of tape quite a while back. I got some 
from you and some from . That 
load was brought right into the Re- 
ceiving Space. I didn’t have to help.” 
S.—“Why should you help with the 
trucking? Well, we'll see what we can 
do about it.” 





WHAT JUSTIFIED CALL? 


Let’s evaluate this sales interview. 
The buyer asked, “How has your paste 
changed?” and the salesman answered. 
“Ought not to be very different.” The 
buyer said, “Sticking qualities are 
bad,” and the salesman answered, “! 
want to report that.” The buyer asked, 
“Any other people complain?” and 
the salesman said, “No, but I don't 
ask because I’d get into hot water.” 

What justified this sales call? What 
service or information did the sales 
man render a regular customer? None! 

Said the P.A., “That company is 
either not instructing its salesmen 
about product changes, or it needs 
some new sales representatives. Any: 
how, the company has lost my respec! 
and good will.” 

Are your salesmen up-to-date on 
changes in product? 
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Protection is nothing to gamble with. You know 
what it means in war. Steel provides it. Steel will pro- 
vide it in peacetime products too. New cars, planes, 


refrigerators, tools, all will benefit from the new, better ° 


wartime steels . . . many of them born in 174 United 
States Steel laboratories. You will find the U-S-S Label 
on these better steels. That will be your protection 
when buying peacetime products made from steel. 
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UNITED STATES STEEL 


+ AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION + COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
+ CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK 
COMPANY + NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL 
CORPORATION + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNITED STATES 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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NEW GUTH 
FUTURLITER 


GUTH 
ARISTOLITE 


Guth Fluorescent 


for Dependable Illumination 
in Attractive Fixtures! 


rea cre three of the new Fixtures 
from the complete line of GUTH Com- 
mercial Fluorescent. A glance tells you 
they're smartly styled — modern as fomor- 


row! In addition, there are also new In- 
dustrial types. 


And they're all efficient besides. With 
more than 40 years of lighting leadership, 
GUTH has the engineering experience to 
build real quality into GUTH Lighting. 


Write today for new 
GUTH Catalog No. 42. 


The EDWIN F. GUTH CO. 
2615 Washington Ave., 
St. Lovis 3, Mo. 





New Ideas 


SALT-WATER BREAD 


Bread is now being made with salt 
water, taken right out of the ocean. 
Strained to eliminate bits of seaweed, 
sand, etc., the water is then purified 
with calcium hypochlorite. The final 
result is a loaf said to be practically as 
tasty as regular bread. Chicago’s 
Quartermaster Corps Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory is responsible for 
the innovation. 


SELF-OPERATING TOLL CALL 


The Southern California Telephone 
Co. is ringing the bell with a novel ex- 
periment designed to permit subscri- 
bers to dial their own toll calls. A spe- 
cial device takes the place of the oper- 
ator by recording all necessary data on 
a ticket (subscriber’s number, number 


of phone called, length of call, date) . 


TEA TABLETS 


Aspirin-size tea tablets, packed by 
Burroughs-Wellcome & Co., Inc., are a 
recent addition to the wartime list of 
beverage novelties. Claimed to be ideal 
as a quick “pick-up,” they may be used 
for either hot or cold tea. 


X-RAY MARKS THE SPOT 


Thanks to the experiments of Col. 
Alfred A. de Lorimier, the Army will 
soon have the benefit of an x-ray 
“super-sleuth” that quickly detects bul- 
lets and shrapnel in wounded Ameri- 
can soldiers. Made by Westinghouse, 
the device not only locates foreign 
bodies in precisely one minute’s time, 
but even marks the spot with a dab of 
iodine to guide the surgeon in making 
an accurate incision. The units will see 
service on all fighting fronts. 


TRAVELING TELEPHONE 


Railroad travelers of the future may 
be able to make phone calls right from 
the trains on which they ride, accord- 
ing to Chicago’s Hallicrafters Co. 
Radio telephones, already proposed for 
use in train dispatching, would make 
the feat possible. 


COMPLAINT COURT 


“The customer is always right,” is a 
shopworn merchandising phrase that’s 
undergoing a real test at one depart- 
ment store. A weekly “Complaint 
Court” is held in the store auditorium, 


with dissatisfied patrons free to air 
their complaints or offer suggestions to 
improve service and efficiency. De. 
cisions are handed down by the store 
president as judge, aided by a jury of 
three employees. 


“WATER, WATER EVERYWHERE" 


A real life-saver to sailors adrift at 
sea is a small, compact, chemical “de. 
salter” that quickly removes the deadly 
salt from sea water and makes it drink. 
able. Formed into briquets the size of 
a candy bar, the chemical is sim 
dropped into a plastic bag filled with 
sea water. The dissolved salts are 
absorbed and filtered out as the water 
is sucked through a plastic tube. 


STREAMLINED GAS MASK 


Combat troops are now being 
equipped with a new-type, streamlined 
gas mask that’s lighter and more com- 
fortable than former models, though 
“no less repulsive.” The canister is at- 
tached directly to the face-piece, elimi- 
nating the old hose arrangement. 
Cocked on the left cheek, it permits a 
freer use of soldiers’ rifles. 


VERSATILE PLASTIC 


Credit du Pont with the development 
of “Polythene,” a versatile new plastic 
that’s adaptable to the manufacture of 
such varied products as collapsible 
toothpaste tubes, waterproof coatings, 
piping, adhesives and insulation for 
electric wiring and cable. Tough, flex- 
ible and water-resistant, it may be 


readily molded and fabricated by 


present methods with existing molding 
and shaping equipment. Coming orig- 
inally from Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., “Polythene” is the fruit of 


five years of intensive experimentation. 


POCKET LUNCH 


American bomber crews, returning 
from a mission, now carry a light, 
emergency “lunch” right in their pock- 
ets. It’s called the Airforce Pocket 
Lunch and consists of nothing but a 
package of gum, a small chocolate bar, 
several caramels and some lemon 
drops. Intended to reduce fatigue after 
fighting by raising the blood sugar 
level to normal, tests show that the new 


“lunch” results in fewer landing acci- 


dents. 
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FIRST IN SERVICE 


On the fighting front you'll say it’s On the working front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES AMERICA’S WAR PRODUCERS 


On the motor transportation front you'll say it’s 
AMERICA’S CHEVROLET DEALERS 


They’re helping to “save the wheels that serve America’’ 
—they’re helping to keep America moving to victory— 
by giving prompt, dependable, war-winning service on 


all makes of cars and trucks. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


x x x BUY WAR BONDS « * * SPEED THE VICTORY * « « 


Every Sunday Afternoon, GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR, NBC Network 
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Washington Outlook 


By GENE ROBB 


IGGEST factor in the Washington 

B outlook and biggest event since 

Pearl Harbor is the forthcoming 
invasion of Europe. 

Speculation runs from “any time 
now” to “within 90 days.” The most 
closely guarded secret of when-and- 
where is now the grimmest guessing 
game in the Capital. Opinion is about 
evenly divided on whether it will be a 
straight cross-channel push to France 
and the lowlands or a roundabout at- 
tack farther north, or farther south. 
There is no reason why it may not be 
all three. 

Measure of success achieved in the 
first 36 days of the invasion will have 
implications reaching far beyond the 
immediate cost of the battle. 

Quality of German resistance met in 
the first month on the new Western 
Front will supply the most important 
indicator yet available on the length 
of the European war. 

Speed of Anglo-American military 
progress toward the borders cf old 
Germany, in comparison with the rate 
of advance by the Russians on the 
East, will have a significant bearing 
on the extent of the Soviet’s penetra- 
tion of influence into Western Europe. 
When—but not until—a frontal Allied 
march against the Nazis is going well, 
beginnings on the reconversion of the 
U. S. war economy will be authorized. 


MANPOWER POLICY 


Cost of the initial punch at fortress 
Europe will have a decisive effect on 
U. S. manpower policy. Should it be 
much less than expected, drafting of 
fathers would be halted. At the same 
time, any relaxation of labor effort or 
any substantial movement by workers 
toward peacetime jobs would give the 
belated proposal for compulsory Na- 
tional Service it’s only chance of be- 
coming law. 

In the next tense days, gasoline sup- 
plies in the East again will run short. 
Temporarily sharper congestion of rail 
trafic is probable. 

Invasion also will have political con- 
sequences should it be excessively ex- 
pensive in terms of American casual- 
ties; the Administration will be placed 





on the defensive. Conversely, a quick 
and successful landing—speeding the 
end of the war—would win it fresh 
favor. There is, however, absolutely no 
suggestion in any quarter of any taint 
of politics in military operations—the 
source of Roosevelt’s continued per- 
sonal strength as the Nation’s war 
leader. Furthermore, there is every in- 
dication that no military undertaking 
has been prepared for, weighed and 
balanced with greater care and thor- 
oughness than the invasion of Europe. 


POLITICAL POSSIBILITIES 


Political climate of Washington is 
warming slightly toward a fourth term 
for Roosevelt. While odds on his re- 
election are a little heavier, Republi- 
cans are growing more and more con- 
fident that they will wrest control of 
the House of Representatives from the 
thin majority of Democrats. 

The 1943 Republican trend in Con- 
gressional elections would elevate a 
dozen or more GOP leaders in the 
House to positions of national stature. 
Minority leader, Joe Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, will be the undisputed choice 
of the Republicans for speaker. 

The new vigorous chairman for the 
Republican Congressional Committee, 
Charles Halleck of Indiana, will have 
the edge for floor leader. Ranking Re- 
publicans in line for important com- 
mittee chairmanships include Clifford 
Hope of Kansas, Agriculture; John 
Taber of New York, Appropriations; 
Charles Eaton of New Jersey, Foreign 
Affairs; Noah Mason of Illinois, Im- 
migration; Charles Wolverton of New 
Jersey, Interstate Commerce; U. S. 
Guyer of Kansas, Judiciary; Richard 
Welch of California, Labor; Walter 
Andrews of New York, Military Af- 
fairs; Melvin Mass of ‘Minnesota, Na- 
val Affairs; Ham Fish of New York, 
Rules; Allen Treadway of Massachu- 
setts, Ways and Means; Edith Rogers 
of Massachusetts, Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

In the expanding Washington arena 
devoted to plans for peacetime recon- 
version of war industry, attention is 
being given the educational job of 
“reconverting” war workers and sol- 





diers as well as the physical job of 
getting war plants switched over to 
producing civilian needs. 

Army will be drawn in to work 
closely with other government agencies 
on re-employment of soldiers. Com. 
merce Department is writing 32 books 
on vocational guidance at War De. 
partment’s request. Both Army and 
Navy will campaign to get as many 
of its veterans as possible to go back 
to school. There is some talk of con- 
tinuing a “reserve” status at modest 
pay for veterans who take prescribed 
courses at approved institutions. Col- 
laboration with industry on technical 
job training programs is beginning; 
Government would supply free train- 
ing, industry would promise jobs, 
Unions also are starting to wrestle 
with the problem of absorbing veterans 
into their war-swollen memberships. 

Small manufacturing enterprises ap- 
pear destined to get a head start when 
reconversion is actually under way. 
This is partly in compensation for fact 
that big business, by reason of its big. 
ness, has had a wartime advantage and 
partly because in the gradual process. 
es of change-overs it will be easier to 
take care of little plants first. 


EMPHASIS ON DISTRIBUTION 


Big companies, however, are not 
neglecting their post-war plans, the 
general pattern they are laying out— 
subject to variations in individual in- 
stances—calls for greater emphasis 
then ever before on distribution. At 
least at the outset, most companies will 
try to start with greater control of 
distributive outlets than they had in 
pre-war days. Technical training 
courses will be given distributors and 
salesmen. 

Old products, built as near pre-war 
specifications as possible, will form 
the cornerstone of conversion. Great- 
est temptation will be to sacrifice 
quality in meeting pent-up demand 
during the inevitable buying wave that 
will occur before material and facility 
shortages are overcome. 

Economists in Washington, both in 
and out of government, already are 
beginning to urge that cost reduction 
will be more important than revolu- 
tionary product design in the first 
year or two of civilian production. 
They are also encouraging rapid ex- 
pansion into foreign markets with old 
and established lines as a sounder 
long-run policy than developing too 
many new sidelines at home. 
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you 
are invited to send 
for this booklet 


on a 


TIMELY 


and 


important 
subject 





The Effective Control of Terminated Government Con- 
tracts is a matter of primary importance to the manu- 
facturer or other supplier in these days of business 
transition. Through the courtesy of officials of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., we are able to offer 
you a most helpful brochure, just prepared, on this 
subject. In this brochure are described in detail the 
outstandingly successful methods and routines used 
by Sperry in negotiating settlement on terminated 
government contracts. We shall gladly send a copy 
of this booklet to you and to any other company exec- 
utives you may designate. No obligation is entailed. 
Write, phone or wire our nearest Branch Office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND | 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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1. Government Contract Termi- 
nation ...a Vital Problem to 
Every Industry. 


2. The Importance of Records in 
oe Negotiating Settlement of Ter- 
os minated War Contracts. 


3. Organization Chart. 





4. Operating Procedure. 


5. Sub-Contractors’ Termination 
Control. 





AS 6. Preparation of the PrimeClaim. 


7. Government Claims Inventory 
Procedure. 
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listening? 


Lend an ear to the lively 
sparkle in a drink mixed 
with Canada Dry Water. 
“PIN-POINT CARBONATION” 
...-millions of tinier bubbles 
... means lasting liveliness. 
And aspecial formula points 
up the flavor of every drink. 
Enjoy this perfect Club 
Soda next time! 
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The Pattern of Business 


PRODUCTION 


Don’t look for any civilian radio 
production until Germany’s collapse. 
In fact, stocks will probably be slim 
for several months after that, accord- 
ing to Paul V. Galvin, head of the 
Radio Manufacturers Association. . . . 
Furniture output this year may take 
another drop. Reason: Lumber and 
labor scarcities. . . . This year’s war 
production, now roaring along in high 
gear, may outstrip last year’s marks 
by 25%, says Donald Nelson. With 
the new year barely under way, the 
program is already approaching sched- 
uled monthly goals. . . . Civilian razor 
production, which came to a halt in 
1942, may soon be continued. New 
models will probably have plastic han- 
dles, zinc heads. . . . Wishful-thinking 
golfers who see signs of golf ball out- 
put taking a sharp upward bound be- 
fore the war’s end are just looking 
through rose-colored glasses. One 
bright spot on the horizon: Large- 
scale turning in of old balls, for re- 
processing, should bolster today’s rap- 
idly shrinking stocks. 


MATERIALS 


Civilians will get few new tires this 
year. Far from stretching, supplies are 
dwindling fast. Why? Rising military 
needs are one factor. . . . Another rub- 
ber crisis in the offing? Yes, say some 
observers, who declare the synthetic 
program has bogged down below ex- 
pectations. . . . Metal stocks, bursting 
at the seams, are now in excess of war 
needs. Says the American Mining Con- 
gress: “As far as the mines are con- 
cerned, the war is over.” . . . Prepare 
for a sharp cut in the supply of home- 
front cotton goods; production is ham- 
pered by price ceilings, as well as labor 
and material scarcities. . . . Prediction: 
Farmers will soon get welcome relief 
from production-harassing machinery 
and equipment shortages. Replace- 
ments will be far from “abundant,” 
however. 


LABOR 


Prospects for national service legis- 
lation grow dimmer as time goes by. 
Meanwhile, Roosevelt shows no dis- 
position to buck growing Congression- 
al opposition to the idea. . . . Con- 
tinued drafting of chemists and chemi- 


cal engineers threatens to prolong the 
war, says the American Chemical Sp. 
ciety. To quote Dr. Thomas Midgley, 
Jr., the Society’s head: “There are al. 
ready alarming indications that chemi. 
cal production is declining as a result 
of serious losses of technical person. 
nel.” . . . America’s white-collar class 
is the only labor group that has “failed 
to gain economically” during the pres- 
ent era of wartime prosperity, says 
OPA’s Chester Bowles. . . . Now in the 
planning stage is a huge post-war pow. 
er and irrigation building program 
that would provide three-year jobs for 
480,000 veterans. . . . With the draft 
pinch getting tighter, farm defer. 
ments may be the next to receive addi- 
tional scanning. Deferred workers may 
have to show that their contribution 
to the food front is “substantial.” 


FOOD 


In spite of peak production, don’t 
expect any let-up in home-front woes, 
for overseas needs are climbing stead- 
ily. . . . Sweet-toothed Americans are 
beginning to fret about the possibility 
of returning sugar shortages. Two 
straws in the wind: (1) Last year’s 
1,000,000-ton beet sugar output sagged 
40% below 1942 crops; (2) military 
and lend-lease demands are rising. . . . 
Farmers fume about growing labor 
shortages. In the “bottom-of-the-bar- 
rel” category: Skilled dairy workers. 
. . . Watch for a jump in egg prices. 
. .- A pound a month—that’s the per 
capita butter outlook for 1944 civil- 
ians; last year’s quota was approxi- 
mately a half pound more. 


AVIATION 


This year’s aircraft output, skyrock- 
eting to stratospheric heights, will top 
1943 peaks by over 14,000 planes— 
that’s the prediction of WPB’s Charles 
E. Wilson. More combat and _ less 
training planes will be produced. . . . 
There’s little chance of any widespread 
commercial use of jet-propelled planes 
until same time after the war. One 
reason: Their high rate of fuel con- 
sumption. . . . Tomorrow’s giant-sized 
rocket planes, says Westinghouse, may 
shoot through the stratosphere at the 
staggering speed of two miles a sec 
ond. . . . Great expectations: United 
Air Lines, eyeing the future with opti- 
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mism, hopes to employ 14,000 new 
workers within four years after the 


» war. 


TRANSPORTATION 


With material scarcities hampering 
upkeep, railroad property is deteriorat- 
ing so fast that replacements can’t 
keep up the pace. Another headache: 
Manpower shortages are more acute 
than ever. . .. Tomorrow’s trains, pow- 
ered by steam turbine locomotives, 
may be a big factor in boosting rail- 
road efficiency. . . . Foreseeing wide 
cutbacks in the event of an early peace 
in Europe, America’s automobile mak- 
ers are giving an added push to new 
car-designing programs. You can con- 
tinue to discount reports of major 
structural alterations, however. 


POST-WAR 


Just formed: The China-American 
Council of Commerce and Industry, 
which has the avowed purpose of in- 
teresting U. S. business men in the de- 
velopment of post-war China (see p. 
16). Heading the council are Thomas 
J. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines Corp., and Col. 
Richard C. Patterson Jr., former Assis- 
tant Secretary of Commerce. . . . Ac- 
cording to a National Planning Asso- 
ciation poll, many American bond 
buyers ,aren’t going to be in any big 
rush to cash their bonds for a peace- 
time spending spree. Of all bondhold- 
ets interviewed, 55% have no plans 
for important purchases. . . . Higher 
prices—that’s the biggest change to 
be expected in peacetime gas and elec- 
tric appliances. Radio prices may 
jump to 25% over their pre-war 
levels. . . . Don’t count too much on a 
building boom immediately after the 
war, says Major General Philip B. 
Fleming, Administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency. A “cooling off” period 
is more likely, with prospective home- 
owners scanning the employment out- 
look before they purchase. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Shoe makers are beginning to focus 
their eyes on post-war foreign markets. 
One company is already advertising in 
U. S. magazines shipped abroad. . . . 
East Coast petroleum stocks continue 
at a low ebb. Any immediate cut in 
civilian supplies is unlikely, however. 
-.. Critical wood pulp shortages, com- 
bined with large overseas demands, are 
striking a hard blow at sanitary tissue 
makers. 
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Q. Many U. S. Paratroopers owe their lives 
to Oregon flax plants. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fact. Willamette Valley flax fiber is 
used to make parachute webbing. The 
Northern Pacific Railway last year 
hauled 5 million pounds to mills. 








Q. “‘Varnished cars” is railroad slang for a 
special type of refrigerator car. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. “‘Varnished cars” means a 
passenger train. Every day “varnished 
cars” full of troops and war personnel 
speed along Northern Pacific tracks. 


Q. Modern hens, under war pressure, average 
67 eggs a year. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Average is 117 in Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, which ship 216 
million eggs yearly via Northern Pacific. 














Q. Scoring butter means churning it by hand. 
Fact or fiction? 

A. Fiction. Score is measure of quality. 
The Northwest shipped 52,200,000 Ibs. 
of high scoring butter via the Northern 
Pacific Railway in 1943, 
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Q. Millions of people in the Northwest live 
on one ‘‘ Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. It’s the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way—called “Main Street of the North- 
west” because it links more of the 
Northwest’s important populous centers. 
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MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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All Your Personal 
Financial Data 


The Hornblower & Weeks 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is an unusually convenient 
method of keeping current re- 
ports on your individual secu- 
rity holdings with your other 
personal financial data. 


This attractive loose-leaf 
binder contains convenient 
forms which serve as your com- 
plete and always current record 
of stock and bond holdings, de- 
tails of transactions for income 
tax use, dividend data, real 
estate holdings, insurance and 
automobile information, and 
miscellaneous memoranda. In- 
cluded are Standard & Poor’s 
reports as published on each of 
your securities. Forms are pro- 
vided for recording— 


1. SECURITY TRANSACTIONS 

2. STOCK 4 BOND HOLDINGS 

3. INSURANCE DATA 

4. REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 
5. MISCELLANEOUS MEMORANDA 


Our nominal charge for this 
PERSONAL FINANCIAL RECORD 
is the approximate cost to us— 
and includes revisions of the 
securities reports mailed to you 
promptly for one year. Write 
for descriptive Folder FB-2. 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Since 1888—Financial Service 
Personalized toY our Requirements 


Members of New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges. 
New York Curb Exchange. Direct 
private wire system. Contact with 
banking institutions & investment 
dealers throughout the country. 
Financial statement available. 


























B. C. FORBES’ FORECAST 


Trend in Right Direction: 
Reasons for Optimism 


6¢ ¢ “IVE us the right atmosphere and 
ie industry will cope with the em- 
ployment, unemployment, situ- 

ation after the war.” 

That declaration comes from able, 
forceful, foresighted industrialists and 
other business men. 

By “atmosphere” they mean politi- 
cal conditions, they mean reasonable 
tax treatment, opportunity to accumu- 
late substantial reserves, rational labor 
legislation, all neccessary to attracting 
capital. 

Opinions differ sharply concerning 
the outlook for such encouraging de- 
velopments. 

This writer leans towards optimism. 

Why? 

Even the most ardent New Dealers 
are finding it politic to give heed to 
public opinion—even President Roose- 
velt wants to scrap the New Deal label. 
The trend of public opinion is definite- 
ly moving in the right direction. 

It is public opinion which has been 
and is inducing Congress to stand up 
against further Executive intrusion, to 
reassert its Constitutional authority. 

Public opinion explains the new at- 
titude of Congress towards labor dic- 
tatorship, despite the Administration’s 
politically-inspired fawning. 


Public opinion explains the steps be- ~ 


ing instituted by Congress to make it 
possible for industry to prepare itself 
for wrestling with the looming eco- 
nomic dislocation: To enact measures 
calculated to facilitate reconversion 
from war to peace production, to settle 
contract cancellations as promptly as 
possible and on a basis fair both to 
business and taxpayers. 

Public opinion explains insistence in 
Congress upon some degree of regard 
for Governmental economy, upon turn- 
ing down the impractical tax proposals 
which roll from the Treasury so hap- 
hazardly: 

In short, every indication is that the 
American people have tired of Execu- 
tive dictation, that they have had a 
surfeit of New Dealism, that they have 
lost patience with the Administration’s 
kowtowing to labor, that the deplorable 
consequences to the nation have cre- 
ated a swelling demand that industry 


be given a chance to meet post-war yp. 
employment rather than have the coup. 
try rely upon the Rooseveltian panaces 
for everything: Spend, spend, spend 
more and more of the people’s money. 

Under these and other circumstances, 
the outlook can be legitimately ana. 
lyzed as at least moderately encourag. 
ing. 

Certainly, the war is going well un 
every front. Germany’s Western force 
are in daily retreat, suffering such 
heavy casualties that further notable 
victories can be expected. Within her 
own borders and in conquered coun 
tries Germany’s strength is steadily 
suffering attrition. Thanks mainly to 
America, one stepping stone after ap- 
other towards Japan is being occv 
pied. 

At home, saving is more notable 
than spending by consumers. Wa 
bonds are being bought in huge vol 
ume—stimulated by publication of 
horrifying Japanese atrocities, The 
cost of living has not run wild. The 
stock market continues uninflated. The 
same cannot be said, however, of com- 
modities and farm land values. 

Except for probably very heavy 
casualties, the current year promises 
to bring many encouraging develop 
ments. 


Sap THE Man To His Own SHADOW 
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LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death 
defeated. 


And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live... that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 


To them, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 





The modern miracle of lifesaving throu - Multipore stretched over an electric light to The lives of sufferers from loss of blood or deple- 
direct transfusion—of either whole bi or of show typical pore structure. The porosity of tion of blood supply, are far more sure of 

blood p) — ible because the life fluid this Rg any rubber—a development of saved today than ever betore because blood an 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, United States Rubber Company—can be con- plasma can be banked for immediate transfu- 
minute clots and other precipitated matter are trolled so that it may be produced with as sion—whetherin modern, fully equipped tals 
Tfemoved. From plasma ail tissue and other many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as_ or on the battle front. Your local Defense 
solids are removed. few as 1100. Council can tell you about blood donor service. 








@ Listen to the Philbarmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T, Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. - IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 
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League's Counsel Protests 


The following letter, sent by B. A. 
Javits, Vice-President and General 
Counsel of the League, speaks for 
itself: 


January 19, 1944 


Mr. George McAneny, Chairman, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 

176 Broadway, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. McAneny: 


I appeared at your stockholders’ 
meeting on behalf of a number of 
security-holders of Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company. 

After trustees were nominated, I 
asked whether the person who nomi- 
nated them, or the management, could 
say for the benefit of those stockhold- 
ers who were present why these men 
should be elected as trustees. 

The person who nominated these 
people got up and said that he did not 
know anything about their qualifica- 
tions except that they were reputable 
men. 

I stated that this was taken for 
granted by me, too, but I wanted to 
know specifically in what way their 
election to the Board of Trustees would 
help the company produce profits 
which it had not been doing for some 
time, and improve its position in the 
banking community. 

At this: point you stated that you 
refused to make any disclosure on be- 
half of the management or answer any 
questions with respect to the qualifica- 
tions of these men. 

You then adjourned the meeting for 
one hour so that votes could be count- 
ed, and when I returned approximately 
after the hour was passed, the meeting 
had been adjourned with no opportu- 
nity given to stockholders to find out 
just what the management was doing 
or what the trustees were doing with 
respect to protecting and serving the 
interests of the stockholders. 


I herewith make the strongest ob- 
jection to this kind of procedure on 
the part of responsible men in the con- 
duct of the affairs concerning stock- 
holders and especially the affairs of a 
financial institution. 

Yours very truly, 
B. A. Javits 





The New York Herald Tribune, re- 
porting the proceedings, said: 

“Benjamin A. Javits, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Investors 
Fairplay League, inquired about the 
procedure of nominating trustees and 
their qualifications, and later dis- 
patched a letter to Mr. McAneny in 
which he voiced objections, on behalf 
of other stockholders, that he had been 
given inadequate opportunity to in- 
form himself.” 





Developments will be reported later. 
Members holding Title Guarantee & 
Trust stock are urged to write Mr. 
Javits, Investors Fairplay League, Flat- 
iron Building, N. Y. C. 10. 


Private Investment 
Must Be Nurtured 
From the Palm Beach Daily News: 


“If we're really to win the peace, 
private investment must be nurtured 
and developed because it is the hall- 
mark of free enterprise,” B. C. Forbes, 
president of the Investors Fairplay 
League, said yesterday. Mr. Forbes is 
editor and publisher of Forbes Maga- 
zine, as well as a columnist of note on 
business, finance and economics. 

The Investors Fairplay League was 
formed to protect the rights of the 
small investor whom Mr. Forbes calls 
the forgotten men and women of the 
nation. This organization was founded 
by Mr., Forbes when he realized the 
need for a plan of action to benefit 
and safeguard the interests of all in- 


vestors. A meeting of public utili 
stockholders was held in the New York 
offices of the League recently to dis. 
cuss a special program of action de. 
signed to relieve the utilities industry 
from government pressure and restric. 
tions harmful to the war effort. 

It is Mr. Forbes’ opinion that cer. 
tain governmental demands are divert. 
ing public utility executives from their 
primary job of supplying an unprece. 
dented volume of power for war pro. 
duction. The Investors Fairplay League 
is recommending suspension until one 
year after the war of the so-called 
death sentence clause in the Public 
Utilities Holding Company Act and 
the evaluation proceedings by the Fed. 
eral Power Commission. 

Composed of thousands of small in- 
vestors, small business men and small 
property owners throughout the nation, 
the League is sending letters to every 
member of Congress urging support of 
the Boren Resolution to uphold these 
recommendations. 

Benjamin A. Javits, vice-president 
and general counsel of the League, en- 
tertained a number of friends [includ- 
ing League members] at a men’s 
luncheon at the Alibi to meet the 
founder of the organization whose pur- 
pose points toward a united voice in 
Washington to represent small busi- 
ness. In other words, the Investors 
Fairplay League wants “to do for the 
investor what the unions have done 


for labor.” 





INVESTORS FAIRPLAY LEAGUE, 
175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


§ emclose $.....cccccces 


() Annual Associate Member. $ 2 


(C0 Annual Active Member.... 10 
C) Annual Co-operating Mem- 


o Annual Sustaining Member. 100 
C) Contributions..... 200 to 1,000 


Send me........ League Circulars 


© Investor 

© Life Insurance 
© Savings Depositor [) Property Owner 
C0 Homeowner 
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to well over $1,000,000,000—is 
paid by the people of this coun- 
try every year. It consists of indirect 
fire losses. Every business man and 
corporation pays something toward 
this tax, though the amount paid never 
as a single bookkeeping item, 
and can’t be deducted under “losses 
from fire” in an income tax return. 
The direct fire loss for 1943 was 
$380,235,000. But the indirect fire loss 
was three times as much. Indirect fire 
losses appear in different guises. They 
may be hidden in the cost of raw ma- 
terials and finished goods; they may 
be figured into municipal and state 
taxes, or may take the form of a busi- 
ness set-back, temporary idleness or 
even bankruptcy. The U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce states that 43% of all 
business and industrial establishments 
damaged by fire never open their 
doors again. And when this happens 
—usually in the wake of a big fire— 
not only the company and the industry 
suffer, but the community as well. 


Nite wat “fire tax”—amounting 


COSTLY DELAYS, TOO 


Even if the fire is “fully covered” by 
insurance, and does not result in a 
permanent shut-down, there may be 
costly delays in rebuilding and obtain- 
ing new equipment, and a loss of good 
will when deliveries can’t be made on 
time or new orders accepted. Fire in- 
surance premiums may go up, and be 
followed by increases in municipal 
taxes; workers may see their savings 
dwindle, become disgruntled and drift 
to other jobs. 

In wartime, when every production 
delay means a sacrifice of lives at the 
front, the hidden fire tax must be 
translated from dollars into production 
loss values to show its real significance. 
The National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion reports that each dollar of direct 
fire loss represents four man-hours of 
production lost, that. fires in industry 
are now consuming at least 400,000,- 
000 man-hours of work a year. 

The causes of fire today are no dif- 
ferent from what they have been in 
the past, though, of course, the human 
element has somewhat changed. People 
are working longer hours, women and 
“green” workers are being broken in, 
supervisors are sometimes too busy to 
enforce fire safety regulations. But 
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these factors are not basic. Underlying 
all the faults of omission responsible 
for fire is a lack of appreciation of the 
importance of fire safety. 

Fire safety can be divided into two 
categories. One is fire prevention; the 
other, fire protection. The rules for fire 
prevention are well known, although 
they need constant repetition to make 
them a part of everyday habit and 
routine. Fire protection requires even 
more conscious effort. 

The small arms of fire protection ‘are 
hand extinguishers. No effort should 
be spared to see that extinguishers are 
correctly located and maintained, that 
workers know how to use them. Peri- 
odic extinguisher drills and demon- 
strations—buttressed by articles in 
employee publications, oral instruction 
and graphic wall posters—are the nec- 


essary means for training employees in 
their use. 

The heavy artillery of fire protec- 
tion, the second line of fire defense, 
are wheeled extinguishers, automatic 
sprinklers, standpipe hose and other 
heavy apparatus. This equipment is 
indispensable for adequate fire pro- 
tection, and must be well maintained 
and ready for use at all times.— 
DELBERT JOHNSON, Safety Research 


Institute. 
* 


More Benefits 


Through larger volume of low-cost 
goods and service business and its 
15,000,000 investors must seek ade- 
quate return on capital, not by making 
a large profit on each item and selling 
only a few, but by making a small 
profit on each item and selling a vast 
quantity. Under this principle every- 
one benefits. — CLARENCE FRANCIS, 
chairman, General Foods Corp. 











THESE 87 STOCKS MAY BE YOUR KEY 
TO ONE OF THE BIGGEST 
INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES OF 100 YEARS 








Possibly the most important study we have ever undertaken has just been 
released. Our country-wide staff of field investigators and our analytical 
units have prepared reports on every important industrial group and on 
more than 2,000 companies. From these carefully prepared reports, our 
Investment Committee has selected 87 stocks which we believe represent 
the big investment opportunity for today. 


PROSPECTS FOR PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
Many of these 87 stocks are undervalued on the basis of expected earnings 
and dividends and present no conversion problem. 

Most of them have a high degree of investment attraction. 14 have paid 
uninterrupted dividends for 30 to 125 years; 13 from 20 to 30 years; 22 
from 10 to 20 years, and 72 have paid dividends for 5 or more years con- 
secutively. 

Attractive income is an added feature. At current prices, 16 pay 6% to 
9%; 35, 4% to 6%; and 76 pay better than 3%, including many selected 
chiefly for price appreciation prospects. 


“BEST PROSPECTS" STOCKS CAN RISE ENORMOUSLY 


Every major bull market since 1896 has experienced two distinct phases. 
In each one, the second phase has been by far the most exciting in terms 
of public participation and the extent of the price advance. Only the first 
leg of the present market is over. The second phase is coming. Average 
prices can go far above the highest point reached in the first leg. 


THIS IMPORTANT LIST OF STOCKS FOR $7.00 


Tear out this advertisement and mail with your name and 
address. Enclose $2.00. We will send you this list of 87 stocks 
and, in addition, we will send you the next 4 issues of 
THE OUTLOOK, a service for the investor in securities. 


STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION 
345 Hudson Street New York 14, N. Y. 


The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World paw 























STOCKS 
fe» Groth 


and Jucome 


1l Investment-Grade Issues 
for Growth 


24 High Grade Stocks 


for Income 


URRENT UNITED OPINION 
Report presents a supervised 
list of “blue ribbon” investments 
ranging in price from $14 a share 
up, and offering yields as high as 
7.6%. 11 of these issues have been 
selected for their attractive growth 
possibilities on the basis of promis: 
ing new products and expanding 
markets. 24 are primarily attractive 
for stable earning power and gen- 
erous income return. 
This Report, which gives current 
market advice on these issues, is of 
particular value to the ihvestor in- 


terested in increase of income and 
capital. 


A copy of this timely Report will 
be sent gladly on request 


Send for Bulletin FM-54 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . r Boston 16, Mass. 











CARBON COMPANY 


Eighty-Ninth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record February 11, 1944, 
at3 P. M. 

GEORGE L. BUBB 

Treasurer 





& COLUMBIAN © 








“CANADA DRY” 


Dividend Notice 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors of 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Incorporated, a Del- 


aware Co: tion, held January 25, 1944, a 
dividend o: twenty-five cents (25¢) per share 
on, the common stock was declared, 


payable 

March 9, 1944. to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, February 24, 1944. 

Wm. J. WILLIAMS, Secretary 











TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 
The Board of Directors has declared @ dividend of 


$0 cents the Com: tal k, 
payabl Die Reason 1s 1S *T04s, to stockholders st ee 
yoy of business March 1, 1944. 


H. F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 











Stock Market Outlook 


By GLENN G. MUNN 
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RAILROAD securities, particularly sec- 
ond-grade and defaulted bonds, rail- 
road equities, and a minority of “spe- 
cial situations” among industrials and 
utilities have occupied the center of in- 
terest thus far in 1944, 

D-J industrial average, concerned 
mostly with quality issues, continues 
to lag in relation to other security 
groups. Contrast in performance of 
D-J industrial and rail average is 


’ shown by their divergent behavior. On 


January 5, industrials scored year’s 
high to date at 138.65, when rail aver- 
age finished at 34.23. On February 2, 
rails closed at 1944’s best level to that 
date—36.80, but industrials had sagged 
to 137.08. 


Such divergence cannot persist much 


longer. Since December 8, or for 9 
weeks, D-J industrials have held with- 
in limits of 134,05-138.65, and so far 
in 1944 movement has been further 
constricted to 138.65-135.92, or only 
2'44,% around the median. 

In identical period, defaulted bonds 
have risen 10 per cent, and second- 
grade rail bonds 9 per cent. Either 
major average must get in gear with 
the railroad groups, or a general re- 
action beyond technical proportions is 
signalized. Fourth War Loan Drive, 
based on previous experience, has un- 
doubtedly exercised restraint on specu- 
lative markets. But experience in past 
two drives was that market rose when 


or just before they were successfully 
completed. 


Congratulations 


Merle Thorpe, former editor and 
publisher of Nation’s Business maga- 
zine, has _ been 
elected a director 
of Cities Service 
Co., and has been 
appointed Director 
of Business Devel- 
opment. 

W. Barton Cum- 
mings and William 
G. Laemmel have 
been elected vice- 
presidents of the Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co. of New York. 

William A. Hughes, assistant vice- 
president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., has been elected vice- 


Merle Thorpe 


president, general manager and a di- 
rector of Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 

Frederick H. Ecker, chairman, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co., has been 
elected a trustee of the Consolidated 
Edison Co. of New York. 


Paul C. Cabot, president of the 
State Street Investment Corp., Boston, 
has been elected a director of National 


Dairy Products Corp. 


Gwilym A. Price, vice-president of 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co., has been elected a director of 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Arthur H. Quigley, executive vice 


president of American Brass Co., has 


been elected chairman of the Anaconda 
Copper Wire and Cable Co. 


FORBES 
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Investment Pointers 


Low-Priced Recommendations 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


war in Europe is not so very far 

away. If peace were to come over- 
night, there might be a little flurry of 
ynsettlement in some stocks, but I do 
not think it would be severe, with 
stocks at present levels. 


ian grows that the end of 


ALLIED STORES 
Last Summer I recommended Allied 


Stores. For those interested in a low- 
priced speculative issue, I believe this 
stock offers possibilities of substantial 
appreciation. There are now 61 depart- 
ment stores and smaller stores in the 
Allied group, located from Coast to 
Coast in 21 States. For the year ended 
January 31 last year sales amounted 
to $170,000,000; earnings, $3.41, com- 
pared with $2.26 the previous year. It 
is expected that earnings for the fiscal 
year just ended will exceed those for 
a year ago. Present dividend, 60 cents. 
Financial condition, as last reported, 
was very satisfactory. Current assets 
were $54,000,000; current liabilities, 
$14,000,000. 

I am optimistic on department store 
stocks for post-war, and I believe Al- 
lied Stores will then do well. Price 
now, $15. 


NEISNER BROTHERS 


Another attractive department store 
in the low-priced field is Neisner 
Brothers, operating a chain of 117 
stores selling merchandise from 5¢ to 
$1. There are 205,000 shares of com- 
mon, now around $23. In 1942, sales 
were $33,000,000; earnings, $4.03, 
compared with $4.15 the year before. 
During the first six months of 1943 
earnings were $1.02 per share, com- 
pared with 74¢ the previous year. A 
dividend of $1.25 is being paid. As of 
last June, current assets stood at $9,- 
200,000; current liabilities, $4,300,000. 
In the last bull market, this stock sold 
at $60. I would not be surprised to see 
it sell in the 40’s before the rising 
cycle ends. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


A new recommendation: Simmons 
Company, by far the largest manufac- 
turer of mattresses in the world. The 
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company also makes bed springs, met- 
al furniture and textile products. The 
“Beautyrest” mattress is very popular. 
A large post-war demand is doubtless 
accumulating. 

There are 1,158,000 shares. In 1942 
sales amounted to $65,000,000; earn- 
ings, $2.71, compared with $3.55, 
$2.42 and $2.22 the preceding years. 
Present dividend, $1. The last pub- 
lished statement, as of December 31, 
1942, showed current assets of $26,- 
000,000; current liabilities, $7,000,000. 
In 1937, this stock sold at $58. I be- 
lieve it is attractive around its present 
price of around $25. 


OTHER LOW-PRICED SHARES 


Other recommended stocks in the 
low-priced field: 


Price 

Name About 
American Bank Note.......... 17 
' American Metal.............. 22 
American Radiator........... 9 
American Seating............ 14 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender .... . 18 
Columbia Pictures............ 17 
Consolidated Edison.......... 21 
ERR Se ae bap erie 19 
General Refractories.......... 21 
Lehigh Portland Cement....... 24 
OE | Oe ee ener 19 
SG kb stain diablo’ andre waa: 12 
Re 14 
Wheeling Steel............... 21 


Most of these stocks should double 
in value before the final peak of the 
rising stock cycle is reached. 


Correction: In the table of Bank 
Stocks on this page in the Feb. 1 issue 
Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. 
(new) was listed: Earnings, $18.04; 
dividends, $8; book value, $245.47. 
These figures referred to the old stock 
before a 5-for-1 split-up. They should 
have been: Earnings, $3.61; dividends, 
$1.60; book value, $49.09. The bid 


price, 4534, was correct. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 








By the Author of 
“SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS” 


V AN UP-TO-MINUTE “REVIEW COURSE” 
FOR THE SEASONED TRADER! 
Vv INVALUABLE TO NEWCOMERS! 


HIS important volume presents 

through sound reasoning, the basic 
elements of profitable trading. It 
lays down workable rules derived 
from years of market study and ex- 
perience. It prepares a foundation 
upon which you can build sound 
market knowledge. 

— TYPICAL CHAPTER HEADINGS — 

© GAMBLING vs: INVESTING—SPECULATING | 

e “TRADING SHORT” AND “STOP-LOSSES” 
e “BASE CHARTS” @ “VOLUME” @ “SUCCESS” RULES 


@ HOW TO TRADE PROFITABLY IN WHEAT 
e HOW TO MAKE MONEY IN THE MARKET 


Sent on 15 days’ free approval. 
Ceoeoceeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeenes 
SEAMANS-BLAKE, INC. . 

837 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, III. 

Gentlemen: | am enclosing $3.00, for “THIS IS THE 
ROAD TO STOCK MARKET SUCCESS.” | reserve the 
privilege of returning book for refund within 15 days. 
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B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


Smokingis ALL pleasure—with Country 
Doctor Pipe Mixture. Here’s why! Country 
Doctor’s extraordinary blending experience; 
selection of the choicest tobaccos; skillful use 
of the perfect moistening agent ... all three of 
these superior advantages together... defin- 
itely do away with Smoker’s B-B JEEBIES 
(Bite and Burn) which usually lurk unseen in 
ordinary tobaccos. Try Country Doctor Pipe 
Mixture. Fragrant-cool-and Oh so different. 


Country Hoctor 


> 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn’t have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co., Ltd.,Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Thoughts 


on the Business of Life 


HE glory of a workman, still more 
of a master-workman, that he 
does his work well, ought to be 
his most precious possession; like the 
honor of a soldier, dearer to him than 
life. —CARLYLE. 


The noblest of all studies is the study 
of what man is and of what life he 


should live. —PLatTo. 


All this talk about the common man 
is most confusing to those of us who 
didn’t know God had made any other 
kind. —PROTESTANT VOICE. 


The nobler sort of mah emphasizes 
the good qualities in others, and does 
not accentuate the bad. The inferior 
does the reverse. . . . The nobler sort 
of man pays special attention to nine 
points. He is anxious to see clearly, to 
hear distinctly, to be kindly in his 
looks, respectful in his demeanor, con- 
scientious in his speech, earnest in his 
affairs. When in doubt, he is careful 
to inquire; when in anger, he thinks 
of the consequences; when offered an 
opportunity for gain, he thinks only 
of his duty. —COonrFUCIUS. 


The test of good manners is to be 
able to put up pleasantly with bad 
ones. —WENDELL WILLKIE. 


I do not believe one should read to 
“escape from life” but to escape into 
life. —Catrvin T. Ryan. 


Robert Louis Stevenson once told of 
an experience which befell his grand- 
father. The elder Stevenson was once 
on a vessel caught in a terrific storm, 
off a treacherous, rocky shore. When 
the storm was at its worst, he crept up 
on deck to face the end. There was the 
pilot, lashed to the wheel, with all his 
might and nerve holding the ship off 
the rocks, steering it inch by inch into 
safer waters. The pilot saw him, and 
smiled. It was little enough, but it re- 
assured the frightened man. He re- 
turned to his cabin saying, “We shall 
come through safely; I saw the pilot 
smiie!” —KALENDs. 
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It isn’t how good a decider you are, 
but how good you are at ie your 
decisions. 

—THE BRAKE SHOE Panty LINE. 


When blocked or defeated in an en- 
terprise | had much at heart, I always 
turned immediately to another field of 
work where progress looked possible, 
biding my time for a chance to resume 
the obstructed road. 

—Cnar.es W. Etior. 


Every truth has its opponent; every 
error has its defender. Be your reason- 
ing ever so sly, you cannot get truth 
out of a lie. Be your argument ever so 
strong, you cannot make right out of 
wrong. For truth is truth and right is 
right. Neither might nor majority 
makes wrong right. 

—Wws. J. H. BoeTcKer. 


Ideas and salesmanship are business 
getters. The only business holder and 
business builder is Quality. Its speech 
is of golden tongue “tipped with per- 
suasion.” It does not argue or plead. 
It commands. 

—MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE BooKLET. 


I cannot too often repeat that De- 
mocracy is a word the real gist of 
which still sleeps, quite unawakened, 
notwithstanding the resonance and the 
many angry tempests out of which its 
syllables have come, from pen or 
tongue. It is a great word, whose his- 
tory, I suppose, remains unwritten be- 


cause that history has yet to be enacted. 
—Watt WHITMAN. 





A TEXT 


Love not sleep, lest thou 
come to poverty; open thine 
eyes, and thou shalt be satis- 
fied with bread. 
—Proverss 20:13. 


Sent in by William H. Thurber, 
Albany, Ore. What is your fav- 
orite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 














Believe in something. Better still, be. 
lieve in many things, especially 
yourself, the love of your friends, the 
ultimate triumph of the right, no mg 
ter how hard pressed, and believe jy 
the silent, ever-present spirit of the 
seen God. Believe in the country 
has given to you the opportunity 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap 
ness.” Believe in your work—no 
what it happens to be. Believe in 
people whom you serve. Believe ip 
your ideals, and believe in the opinions 
that you honestly and sincerely evolve, 
Believe in what you say to others, Be 
lieve in your hobby, if you have one 
Believe in something! 

—GeorGE MATTHEW Apa 



























































Let government govern and not mam 
age; let it police, not control; let if 
restrict itself, and not Enterprise. — 

—Dr. Henry M. Wristomi, 


The man who knows how will al : 
have a job. The man who knows wh 
will be his boss. THE SH 


The whole tragedy of the world 
day lies in the fact that there sta 
One in the midst of us Who is re 
and willing to right all these matte 
for us if only we will let Him. The S¢ 
of God knows that He is standing 
the midst of a people that have che 
false rulers and systems in His plage 
and in place of His teaching. | 

—Cyprian Truss, D 


People who laugh actually live lc 
er than those who don’t laugh. F 
persons realize that health a 
varies according to the amount 


laughter. —Dr. James J. W. 


A man has the right to toot his ¢ 
horn to his heart’s content, so long 
he stays in his own home, keeps 
windows closed and does not m 
himself obnoxious to his neighbors. 


God gives every bird its food 
he does not throw it into the nest. 


J. G. Ho 


People are generally better 
suaded by the reasons which they | 
themselves discovered than by 
which have come into the mind 
others. —Pa 

. 


In response to many requests from read 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared 
have been published in book form. Price @ 
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End of an Enemy 


Ina split second this enemy plane will be blasted 
from the skies by a shell from one of our anti- 
aircraft guns on the ground. 


How can a gun hit a plane going 300 miles an 
hour 20,000 feet up... when it takes the shell 15 
seconds to get up there and in that time the plane 
has gone more than a mile? Besides, the shell curves 
in its flight. Wind blows it. Gravity pulls on it. 
Even the weather affects its velocity. 





The answer is the Gun Director—an electrical 
brain which aims the guns, Swiftly it plots the 
plane's height and course. Instantly it solves the 
complex mathematical problem, continuously match- 
ing the curved path of the shell to the path of the 
plane so that the two will meet. It even times the 
fuse to explode the shell at the exact instant. 

The e/ectrical Gun Director has greatly increased the 
deadliness of anti-aircraft gunfire. Developed by Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and made by Western Elec- 
tric, it is one of many war weapons now being pro- 
duced by the peacetime makers of Bell Telephones. 


Until the last enemy plane is knocked down, 
buy War Bonds regularly—all you can! 


Western Electric 


IN PEACE...SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR THE BELL SYSTEM. 
IN WAR...ARSENAL OF COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT. 
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$6,157,142 
in 1943 


assisting 8,093 companies 
with their business problems 












102% INCREASE 


the World's Finest Engineering $3,040,221 


The high quality 
of May Engineering is 
directly responsible for 


this tremendous increase 
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$1,632,141 874 Maku 
1,266,372 818 1940 
1,972,377 674 
1,369,344 486 
1,173,700 287 
987,377 321 
681,869 238 
292.302 121 
155,955 16 
259,503 93 
644,946 215 
717,480 214 
608.763 201 
240,384 81 
95,157 42 
20,369 15 
1925 nes” — 1928 sane 1931 — 1$33 mes 1935 _ 1937 men 1938 — 1941 — 1943 $21,325,831 8,093 19 : 





GEORGE S. MAY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 17 CHICAGO 45 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C CANADA: Toronto > Montreal 


OFFICE ee PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ATLANTA 3 


SAN FRANCISCO 4&4 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT 1S APPEARING IN 138 NEWSPAPERS AND 16 MAGATI 





